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BRUTUS COSTE: 
GROWTH OF THE ROMANIAN NATION 


AND EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY UNTIL THE TURKISH CONQUEST 


Two early dates stand out at the beginning of the long process which was 
eventually to lead to the formation of the Romanian nation: A.D. 101, when Emperor 
Trajan started the conquest of the Kingdom of Dacia,! which was centered in the 
present Romanian province of Transylvania, and A.D. 271, when, for strategic reasons, 
another Roman Emperor, Aurelianus, withdrew his legions and officials beyond the 
line of the Danube. 

In the wake of an earlier infiltration of Roman subjects, an intense process of 
Roman colonization had taken place between these two dates, with the result that “‘a 
new and transformed nation was in the making when the Empire fell into decay and 
was driven on to the defensive.”2 The inhabitants of Dacia will henceforward be 
exposed to the so-called Barbarian invasions, the great migratory movement coming 
from the East. “Beginning with the Goths and Gepids, almost all the many peoples 
who flooded into Southern Europe between the third and the tenth century passed 
first over Romanian soil.”3 For them Dacia was but a stage on the road. The objective 
lay farther: Byzantium and the rich Italian cities. 

This long period of invasions was utterly unpropitious for the formation of 
closely-knit political units or for any large-scale organized resistance to the invaders. 
They could at best be—and they actually often were—successfully avoided, but not 
faced squarely. The cities thus became extinct, but life went on: a simple, pastoral life, 
in mountains and valleys remote from the avenues used by the invaders. With an 
admixture from various migrant groups, the Romanian nation was taking shape. It was 
a people living “in small disjointed communities, more like tribal groups than anything 
else, except that they retained a sense of their kinship and of a common attachment to 
avast and vague Tara Romaneasca (Romanian Land).”4 

A first important change took place in the 9th century, when unlike their 
predecessors, one of the latest migrant groups of Eastern tribes, the Magyars, settled in 
what is today central Hungary. By then the long period of political chaos which had 
made possible the advance of the previous invaders towards southern and western 
Europe had come to an end. Blocked in the West by the renascent Germanic Holy 
Empire, the warlike Magyars turned east. At the beginning of the 11th century, their 
great King St. Stephen successfully reduced to a mild form of submission most of the 
loose Romanian political units which had managed to survive seven centuries of inva- 
sions in the stronghold of Transylvania. During the next three centuries successive 
Hungarian Kings set themselves the task of extending and consolidating their hold over 
Transylvania. This was accomplished by a policy of colonization, establishment of 
military marches and catholic proselytism. Under the pressure of these developments 
and of the stiffening of the feudal system, small groups of Romanians, formed mainly 
of ruling elements that were unable or unwilling to adapt themselves to the new 
situation, crossed the Carpathian mountains to the south and east, and “oathering 


together the broken ties between isolated village groups’ established pe ancipadtics 
of Tara Romaneascd or Muntenia (Wallachia) and Moldavia, in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, respectively. 

Unlike in the previous centuries when wide dispersal in loosely connected com- 
munities had been the very condition of survival, the times now called for more 
centralized political organization. Instead of transient invaders, the Romanian nation 
had indeed to cope with encroachments on the part of established states and with the 
ensuing danger of alien domination that may put in jeopardy its ancient customs and 
the very way of life which it had evolved under the precarious conditions of the 
previous centuries. 

At the end of the 13th century, when the Principality of Muntenia was founded, 
on the Southem slopes of the Carpathians, and about sixty years later, when a Transyl- 
vanian Voevod (Duke), called Bogdan, laid the foundations of the Principality of 
Moldavia, on the North-Eastern slopes of the same mountains, in what is today Buco- 
vina, Romanian society was “exclusively rural and egalitarian,”® that is fundamentally 
democratic. 

This character of the early Romanian society had been determined by the very 
transient nature of the Barbarian invasions. In rendering impossible the formation of 
larger political units, these invasions had fostered the development not only of self- 
governing villages but also of self-governing valleys and mountain regions—much like 
the early Swiss cantons or the Scottish Highlands. Some of these were still in being at 
the beginning of the 18th century. Dimitrie Cantemir,’ the scholarly Prince of Mol- 
davia, mentions three such regional political units, Vrancea, Tigheciul and Compulun- 
gul Moldovenesc. He calls them republics. Even more noteworthy is the fact that one 
of these “republics,”’ Vrancea, located in a wayward corner of the Eastern Carpathians, 
has survived in part till our days.® The sociological study of the archaic villages of the 
Vrancea region and the works of historians have helped to restore a clear enough 
picture of the Romanian way of life in the 13th and 14th centuries. 


Broadly speaking, there were two main types of organized communities. Villages 
or groups of villages ruled by hereditary and sometimes elected headmen, variously 
called judeci, juzi or cnezi (judges), and villages and groups of villages governed by an 
assembly of family heads or their delegates. 

Originally there was only one important difference between these two types of 
communities. The villages ruled by judeci were based on a rudimentary division of 
functions, In return for their military, administrative and judicial services and leader- 
ship, the judeci were entitled to one tenth of the produce of each villager and also to a 
yearly labor due of three days, and they were exempted from taxes. “But with this 
their privileges and prerogatives ended—far short of the point reached by those of 
feudal lords in the West.”? In the second type of villages, the truly yeoman (razesi or 
mosneni) villages, some of which have partly survived until the modern era, there was 
neithen tithe nor labor due, as the function of government was not scant to 
specialized officials but performed by the village assembly and its delegates 

Both these types of communities would join for common defense Avan time or 
another, that is whenever there was a tespite from large scale invasions, in 1 i 
under local domni or cnezi to whom the Id th ee ann 

y would then pay taxes. 


The peasants living in either of these communities were free not only in their 
persons but also in their possessions, in keeping with ancient, unwritten, customs (Jus 
Valachonum), and with the ethics of a people which had taken up a simple form of 
Christianism during the first period of its formation—long before acquiring, through 
Byzantine and Southern Slav channels, a formally organized religion. This freedom was 

{ due to the very conditions of early Romanian life. 

The prerequisites to a concentration of political and economic power, and hence 
to oppression or exploitation, were completely lacking. Merely to survive, people had 
to rely on each other and, as any attempt to build up power would only have created a 
clear target for external attack, there was neither scope nor purpose for stiff hierarch- 

ical forms. On the other hand, in a primitive, pastoral rather than agricultural econo- 
my, devoid of any markets for surplus and thus untouched by money economy, there 
was no reason to accumulate possessions. The country was sparsely populated and 
land so plentiful that it could be no object for competition. The only other wealth, 
livestock, had only a consumption value. 

This situation is clearly reflected in the early system of land tenure, a system 
which will survive in substance for several centuries after the establishment of the 
principalities. 

The traditional basis of land tenure in Romania is the division of the country in 
trupuri de mogie!® or hotare (boundary): streches of land forming a natural unit and 
centered around a village. In the conception of the ancient unwritten Romanian cus- 
toms, this was a legal reality superior to the men using it. It was permanently tied to a 
definite village and the inhabitants of this had an unalienable right of joint possession 
over it. In so far as there existed a title, this was vested in the village as a whole, 
present and future. “The bulk of the hotar consisted of meadows, grazing and wood- 
land, and these were used jointly by the whole village.”11 The little land that was 
under cultivation had another status. At first, every villager had a free choice of the 
strip he wished to cultivate. Later, with the increase in population and the extension 
of agriculture, at the expense of livestock breeding and pastoral pursuits, a system of 
assigning yearly indivisible strips to each family had to be inaugurated. Cultivation, 
that is accomplished work, had an important legal effect: it temporarily transformed 
joint possession into individual possession, while house, garden, or such plantations as 
vineyards have always been regarded as private possessions of individual family 
households. 

This is, in a very broad outline, the picture of Romanian society before the 
advent of tighter organized political units—as drawn, with some variations, by such 
modern Romanian historians as Radu Rosetti4? and Nicolae Lorga.!3 The historical- 
sociological research of Henry H. Stahl!* has not only clarified this picture, but it has 
also brought forward most convincing arguments against another school of Roman- 
ian historiography holding directly opposite views. 15 

According to this latter school, the social classes which were to give rise in the 
18th and 19th centuries to an agrarian problem were already well established at the 

time when the principalities were founded. On the one side, there were the boiars, 
| owners of lands and lords of the people living on their land; on the other side, the 
peasants, working on another’s land and therefore subjected to the payment of a rent, 


in tithe and labor dues. There were two types of landownership: the big, that is that of 


the boiars proper, and the small, that of yeomen (razest CE eo ae 
of landowners subsequently became more cia at , abs The yeomen al i 
peasants gradually worsened until it reached the status of ser : y also 
decayed and most of them eventually fell into serfdom. f 4 : 

The main difference between these two opposite theses on cary. nee pre 
ety lays in the fact that for the second school the judeci were nek ony aurinistzators 
entitled to a tithe and limited labor dues in return for their own services, but lords of 
the people and owners of the land on which the villages of the first type were estab- 
lished. There is no doubt that in later centuries the old judeci became more and more 
lords (st@p4ni) and then, during the 18th and 19th centuries would also claim full title 
to the land, but the available evidence does not seem to support the contention that as 
early as the 13th and 14th century there existed an important class of big landowners. 

The establishment of the Romanian principalities on a firm basis did not, at first, 
lead to any change in the old, patriarchal society. Both principalities were founded in a 
peaceful way and their rulers had to rely much more on the consent of the people than 
on their submission. More than that, the active cooperation of the inhabitants was 
indispensable to the creation of a military force capable of defending the fledgeling 
states against outside threats or, at least, of inspiring, in times of exceptional stress, 
enough respect for such stronger neighbors as the Hungarian and Polish kings in order 
to make them prefer a formal vassalage of the Principalities, on terms not too unfavor- 
able to them, to actual conquest. The fact is that the early military organization of the 
Principalities, based on a levée en masse!® requiring the good will of a free peasantry 
was to be one of the main safeguards of the rights of this class as long as the Romanian 
states were able to ward off Turkish aggression. 

The rights of the old village communities, though merely traditional and unwrit- 
ten, remained unaffected. In the words of Mr. David Mitrany, “no written law con- 
cerning these rights, or any other, existed either before or immediately after the 
foundation of the two principalities.”17 And according to the same author, the first 
written documents, dating from the end of the 14th century in Moldavia, and the 
beginning of the 15th century in Muntenia, were mainly concerned with confirming 
existing tights of judecie, “now a vassalage under a firmer rule.” 
aie aa fori eu ewe as village communities, This appears clearly 
we sie Hes fos Rag RENE ‘ le ae cases in which land belonging to 
the “injured village and not its j ak ia i a Be esse Beata 2 

The new political set-u oe sai Je it pa eee 
political as well as uti whi ne Cute. he Re a 
phere : ch were eventually to affect the traditional social 
Sie ESE RSD would be responsible for an increase in population and for 
ae aa opment. The old trade routes between Muntenia and the Saxon towns 

tansylvania, and the Moldavian routes connecting Poland with the Genoese trading 


Sea, would afford opportunities of 


: The firmer political power, 
ing a similar process. 


The circumstances of the Romanian nation’s early life had been unfavorable to 
the growth of a territorial feudal system, Romanian history, therefore, is not marked 
by any struggle between princely and feudal power. Accordingly, there were no consti- 
tutional developments similar to the English Magna Charta (1222) or the Hungarian 
Golden Bull (1225) by which, as an expression of the compromise reached between 
the two contending powers, princely power was limited in favor of feudal power and 
the privileges of the ruling class were formally established. 

In the Romanian principalities absolute power was from the very outset vested 
in the Princes (Domni). As Nicolae lorga,!? the greatest of modern Romanian histor- 
ians, has pointed out, the very appelation of Domn which the Romanian princes have 
taken from the outset is a mere derivation from the Roman and Byzantine Dominus 
noster Imperator. No one could wield any political power save by delegation from the 
Domn and only as long as this would please him. 

This conception of absolute power knew of only one essential limitation: the 
rights which were clearly established in accordance with the ancient customs of the 
land, whether personal or real, could not be encroached upon. In other words, neither 
the personal status of the peasants whom the new order found free, nor their tradi- 
tional rights to the unlimited use of their village boundary could be interfered with. 

In most of its essential points, and particularly in regard to land tenure, this 
limitation of princely power remained in force until the end of the 17th century, that 
is as long as the Principalities were under native rulers. 

Because of this limitation, the status of the self-governing yeomen (raesi or 
mosneni) villages and groups of villages and of the peasants living in them will not 
suffer as a consequence of the establishment of firmer princely power. And this will 
hold as long as the Romanian principalities would maintain any substance of political 
autonomy. Not so, however, the status of the communities which were originally ruled 
by elected or hereditary judeci. 

Inasmuch as these local rulers were wielding mainly administrative powers, they 
increasingly came under the sway of absolute princely power. To maintain their rights, 
they had to obtain princely confirmation and thus “the center of gravity” of the 
judeci “moved from the village to the court.”29 The source of their rights and privi- 
leges would lay less and less in the voluntary consent of the villagers and more and 
more in the goodwill of the Domn. And, as with the passing of time, and under the 
impact of various foreign influences leading to changes in customs and dress, court life 
departed from the simple, traditional ways of the land, the differences between peas- 
ants and rulers became sharper. The judeci also came to be influenced by Hungarian 
and Polish feudal ideas, and this at a time when, as a result of an increase of popula- 
tion, their role as distributors of the arable land among the various households became 
increasingly important. No wonder then, that they were led to consider themselves as 
lords (stdpdani) of the villagers. They would as yet not assert any title to the land. The 

fact is that there was no reason for them to do so. A title to bare land was unprofit- 
able. Only mastery over people was worthwhile, as this was the only source of 
economic benefit, in the form of tithe and labor dues. 
When it came, however, to newly established communities, the ancient customs 
of the land quite understandably played a lesser role in checking princely power. As 
the two States consolidated, their hold was gradually extended from the more densely 


: F hian and Moldayj 
populated hills and valleys to the Re Tee Bee cai And aftice ih: 
= . in land was neither cu 
ease el hae ane of the State, these lands would ce to be regarded 
as within his lordship, as would many of the older villages which, for one reason or 
another, were under temporary judeci. Such villages would become princely villages 
(sate domnesti) over which the Domn would grant judecie for a certain period or for 
life, sometimes even as a hereditary gift.2! F 
Of the lands as yet unappropriated, the princes would allot new village bound. 
aries (hotare) to dignitaries, to men who had distinguished themselves in war, or to 
monastaries, “with the right to set up new villages and to exercise hereditary judecie 
over them.”22 In these new villages peasants from older over-populated communities 
would be settled, and also prisoners of war, or even Tatar and Gypsy slaves who 
had made their first appearance on the wake of the 1241 great Mongolian invasion, 
The formal status of those new communities which were settled by peasants 
from older villages would not undergo any change. But in actual practice, once up- 
rooted from their old communities and severed from family ties, these people would 
come to have a dimmer view of their ancient rights and to regard their judeci as 
masters (stépani). A similar phenomenon will appear in older communities which had 
to be re-populated because their ancient inhabitants had either perished in wars or 
been carried away as slaves by Tatar raiders making all too frequent forays into the 
border region of Moldavia. 

The people taken prisoners of war had from times unrecorded an inferior status, 
While entitled to the full use of the land, in return for the same tithe and labor dues as 
prevailed in the old, judeci-ruled, villages, they were bound to the soil. The were called 
vecini (neighbors), and their status would gradually be extended to all judeci-ruled 
communities. 

The deeply rooted belief that only heathen, not christians could be made into 
slaves, would always stand in the way of any forthright extension of such status to 
the native population. But, in the long run, the very existence of slavery (however 
limited in scale) would have an adverse effect upon the status of the peasants 
subjected to a very restrained and mild form of servitude. It would, indeed, further 
the emergence of big landowners, as in a primitive agricultural society, absolute 
Power over men inevitably leads to full title over the land on which they are 
settled. By such a complex process an upper class which came to be known under 
nee name of boiars (boeri) came into existence in the Romanian princi- 

es. 
pce nteicg ze ee es i being Hocus to any servitude is a free man in 
barrens ial seyiere . ; Ha ving in the ancient self-governing villages 
z ae ass as do the judeci, whether only local rulers or, as is the case 
OF some of the more recently established communities, also lords of the le and 
even owners of the land. : Leste leg! 


This was then la vi 
nn a very large and widely open upper class, by no means a tight 
Y peasant from the judeci-ruled villages who would be admitted into a self- 


governing (razesi or mosneni) com i 
appointment to high often us te tee would thereby become a boiar. And as the 


hands of the Domn (Prince), merit or simply princely favor could raise anyone into 
this informal upper class. Conversely, upon demotion from office and loss of land a 
man would cease to be considered as a boiar. 

All through the period of native rule, this informal character of the boiars, asa 
wide-open upper class, was maintained. There were neither ranks nor formal titles, and 
princely power was an effective deterrent against its transformation into a self- 


perpetuating feudal or ruling aristocracy of the Western type. 
On the political level, there were two institutions in which the boiars played a 


role: the Sfatul Domnesc (Princely Council) and the Sfatul Tarii (The Council of the 
Realm). 
The first was composed of the Primate of the Church,23 a small number of 
appointed high dignitaries and sometimes also of one or several non-office-holding 
boiars acting as “elder statesmen.” While it had a purely advisory function, its author- 
ity would sometimes be real under weaker princes. 

The second council was an extraordinary assembly which would be summoned 
into session only in two exceptional circumstances: to elect a new Domn and to give 
advice to the Domn in times of great emergency. It was a rather informal assembly 
with no hard and fast rules as regards the qualification of those taking part init, or to 
procedure. The traditional rule was that the higher clergy and all boiars, that is all men 
unrestricted in their possession of land, and all office holders were qualified to attend. 
In practice, however, by the very nature of its task, this assembly would convene on 
very short notice and would thus be actually attended by the higher clergy and the 
boiars residing in or around the seat of government. 

Traditionally, this was an assembly of the people of the realm. Therefore, it was 
a recognized practice to submit its decision “in a rough and ready way to the acclama- 
tion of the crowd.”’24 This being so, there can be no question, as suggested by some 
Romanian historians, of an effective popular participation in the taking of vital deci- 
sions affecting the whole nation, but rather of a practice that would give the people a 
dim feeling of such participation. 

As regards the authority of the Sfatul Jari, this was merely consultative in 
matters of foreign policy or important domestic issues. In most cases on record25 the 
assembly was called to back up the decision of the Prince to resist by arms a foreign 
invasion, or to advise him on how best to deal with the impoverishment and devasta- 
tion resulting from such invasion. 

In regard to the election of new princes, the vaguely constituted Sfatul Tari had 
a clear authority of taking decisions. Its elective function was exclusively due to the 
lack of any regular law of succession to the throne. 

In accordance with tradition, election was open to every male member of the 
reigning family, including illegitimate offsprings. This combination of the hereditary 
and elective principles might have been conceived as a safeguard against the accession 
to the throne of unworthy heirs. In actual practice, however, it will only lead to 
instability in thereby fostering the growth of an oligarchy of electors. 

The original dynasties survived for nearly three centuries. Nevertheless, because 
of the lack of a regular rule of succession “the central fact of Romanian history from 
the 14th to the 17th century is a recurrence of palace revolutions and the overthrow 
of one ruler after another by rival factions, only too often supported by foreign 


10 


influence.”26 From 1400 to 1700 about 65 Domni tuled in each principality and the 
oe rr Se ly seven years. 
areraue Sueon CS may Y the bf of uy prin cipalities several long reigns of 


ing the first century of th ; 
eins: Domni ae ener offset the GE ee a aa 
system of succession begetting instability. Excepting short ie ee ri ° 
vassalage to more powerful neighboring States, the principa ties faut aine ut € es- 
sence of independence. Romanian society could thus continue to develop in its own 


way. 

y The real change for the worse would only set in once the Turks would succeed in 

imposing a status of vassalage to the principalities. 

In their powerful drive against decaying Byzance, the Turks ee ade: such 
strikes that by 1365 they had established a strong bridgehead in the Balkan peninsula 
and even moved their capital to Adrianopole. Before the end of the same century the 
two powerful Slav States of Bulgaria and Serbia were conquered and soon thereafter 
made into Turkish provinces. 

Under Mircea the Elder (1386-1418), Muntenia, the principality bordering on 
the lower Danube and the Black Sea, at first successfully resisted the Turkish on- 
slaught, but with the defeat, in 1396, at Nicopole, of a Crusade led by King Sigismund 
of Hungary, in which the Domn of Muntenia had taken part, the chances of effective 
resistance ended. After a respite caused by the Mongolian invasion of Turkey, Mircea 
acknowledged, in 1417, Turkish suzerainty over Muntenia on terms providing for the 
payment of a tribute but also assuring internal autonomy under native princes, 

After the Southern Slav States and Muntenia, it was now the turn of Hungary to 
take the brunt of Turkish aggression, a task which for a while was quite successfully 
accomplished, in the middle of the 15th century, under the brilliant generalship of 
John Hunyadi, a Transylvanian of Romanian ancestry. With the ebb and flow of this 
struggle, Muntenia will pass alternately under Turkish and Hungarian control. Fre- 
quent changes of rulers and large-scale devastations will result from this, and central 
power will be weakened in the process—to the benefit of the territorially established 
boiar class. 

1 With the fall of Constantinople, in 1453, the full power of the Ottoman Empire 
will be directed against Moldavia. For almost half a century it will be the lot of this 
Romanian principality to maintain a Christian front. Under its most capable and brave 
Domn, Stephen the Great (1457-1504), several Turkish assaults were repulsed, but this 
would be achieved at the price of terrible loss of life and wealth. Several times laid 
yore Petes eae the sonny would never fully recover and under the impact 
ae oa a a a tion the same social order would receive a tel- 
ie ae roe ise oes ront ire Hungarians and Moldavians 
ode ba Ree oe peas is an, concluded a treaty with the sultan which 
aiaegee rege te aa gainst an assurance of respect for the Christian 

€ princely elections. A few years later, in 1526, 
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Lucian Blaga: 


SELF-PORTRAIT 


Lucian Blaga is as silent as a Swan. | 

In his country / 

the bird“s snow is the word. 

His soul has been searching 

for ages, silently searching 

to the last bounds. | 
| 
| 


He is searching for the water from which 
the rainbow drinks. 

He is searching for the water 

fram which the rainbow 

drinks its beauty and its non-being. 


From the Unsuspected Steps 


AMONG THE MOUNTAIN LAKES 


We are having a rest in the grass 

with what “s weary in us, like the soul. 
Among the mountain lakes we sit and watch. 
The sun has set in western silver. 


In the crystal air 

rocks, firs, mountains, everything, 
even the most far-off things, 

are more clearly outlined. 


What calm! What purity! 

If the lakes were our eyes, 
the stars would draw nearer, 
meeting us half way. 


From the Wondrous Seeds 


Translation by 
Donald Eulert United States International University 


Nicolae lorga: 


THE ORIGINS, CHARACTER AND DESTINY 
OF THE ROMANIAN PEOPLE* 


Any attempt at determining the Romanian people's area of expan- 
sion in the past, must establish first of all the territorial extension 
of that area, which now is much smaller than it used to be; it should ex- 
plain how that area, occupied in the past by the forefathers of the Roman- 
ian people, came to be part of Southeastern Europe; and, finally, it should 
find the reasons why on present-day maps of Southeastern Europe the Roman- 
jan nation no longer covers the same territory as it did in the past. In 
other words, we have lost land along all our borders except the Danube, but 
we have disseminated Romanian elements far beyond our frontiers. Undoubt- 
edly, this is a very dangerous position for a nation: to have its vitality 
spread then in the wide world without any benefit for the people. 


What was the basic settlement ground of the Romanian people? In 
order to answer that question, we must go back to the very elements which 
contributed to the formation of this synthesis, this complete and valuable 
synthesis so full of originality and characteristic qualities, that is the 


Romanian people. 


Some time ago, the problem would have been solved easily. Before 
the first World War, it was the map of “the two Principalities", Walachia 
and Moldavia; later on it was Laurian's’ map, which included the regions 
returned to us after that war: Bessarabia, Bukovina, Ardeal,* Maramures, 
Crisana and Temisana. This-map used to hang on the walls of all our 
schools and helped my generation achieve an awareness of a wider Romanity, 
which in turn helped us form our own ideas and take our own stands. 


For the purpose of this study, however, the premises are different. 
The whole of the Romanian people does not live within the geographical 
boundaries of the land; there are millions of persons whose forefathers 
once belonged to this synthesis but who themselves do not. The only rep- 
resentatives of that synthesis are the present Romanians, with a distinc- 
tive Romance language of their own and a consciousness of themselves. 


The lands to the west of the Danube belong to Serbians, Albanians, 
Greeks; east of the Dniester live the Western Russians called Ruthenians 
(groups of whom dwell even within our borders); to the north, we find other 
ethnic groups which have infiltrated throughout Bukovina and even farther 
south. On the other hand, outside our borders there are now many elements 
Which used to belong to the initial synthesis: to the west, as far as the 
regions inhabited by Czechs and Slovacs; the the southwest as far as the 
Croatian area. In all these regions there were once elements of the pri- 
mordial synthesis, of which only the Romanian people still remains with a 
name, a language and an outlook characteristically their own. 


*From Enciclopedia Ronianiei, Bucuresti, 1938, p.33. 


Let us see now which are the elements that contributed to that prj- 


mordial synthesis. 
I 


We find them wherever the Thracian and TU Yee aie seyelans ‘was 
spoken; to the east in the regions where the 101 Uecatiatentencch. dif 
in use; on the whole of the Balkan Peninsula where, Seat gn rates 
ferent forms of Romanic language were spoken. All rich they FEV tts atts 
pied now by nations who speak other languages for whic eam ie y 
strong national feelings and this not only keeps them ap tehereta: as 
leads them to melt into their own specific ethos as many 0 e old ele- 
ments as they can. The archaic languages have long since AEE and 
the Latin - once so widespread - has decreased. The Oriental omanity has 
been broken into pieces and into many different languages. The Romanian 
people represents the portion of it that managed to remain afloat, only a 
fraction of something great that once existed: the primordial synthesis on 
which Rome would later appose its seal. 

What happened to that ancient map is very similar to what happened 
to the Aegean archipelago; a long time ago this was a continent until some 
terrible cataclysm, some tremendous earth convulsion, caused the flooding 
of most of that piece of land which connects southeast Europe with Asia 
Minor. Of what used to be an extension of dry land, now only the peaks e- 
merge, the innumerable smal] islands of the Archipelago, along with a few 
occasional bigger blocks. In much the same way, the territorial map of 
the Romanian people compares with the maps of both its remote ancestors, 
ana subsequent Roman conquest, that covered it like a noble, even gar- 
ment. 


Our oldest ancestors are the Thracians of which there were several 
branches. Although the main bulk of the Thracian people dwelt on the Bal- 
kan Peninsula, they - along with other minor tribes - still live in us just 
as much, if not more, as they live in the Bulgarians, who are Bulgarians 
only in name, and Slavs only in language. 


; The Macedonians have Illyric blood in their veins, while the Ser- 
bians have a fair share of Roman blood in theirs. The Albanians are the 
last of the ancient Illyrians and they share with the Romanian people the 
same Balkan-Thracian ancestry. 


ne family of Thracian peoples settled over a vast territorial ex- 
tension centered in the Balkan Peninsula and branching out as far as the 
Ukraine, up north to the Vistula (although this premise may well be an ex- 
aggeration) , beyond the Tisza, and even deep south to Asia Minor. Over 
this whole area geographical names bear witness to this day of past Thra- 
cian settlements. Even the Phrygians were related to the Thracians. 


The noblest "barbarian" element in the Romani i 
; | lanian people is th 
Peer aot trae amine ou first vologrebiie map Was tke we nay 
Vy Ss the map of the Thracian and I1lyri 
whose limits reached from the occid 5 venneuia otk: 
e ental coast of the Balkan Peni 
rai hlas i ae seanel Front the eee of Italy, which feaicttnet ae are 
many Italians, and the Adriatic beh Geico Cle 


of the Romanian people, as proven by 
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"ona" in the name of places: Narona, in the Balkans, 
All the geographic names ending 
And this is 


the Illyrian suffix 
Verona, Sulmona, etc., across the sea. 3 
in "-ona" designate places once occupied by the Illyrians. 


the oldest map of our remotest forefathers. 


Into these original populations a Scytian infiltration took place. 
There were two classes of Scythians: the upper class of the aristocratic, 
knightly Iranian fighters, and the lower class formed by a Turanian pop-~ 
ulace held at the bidding of the ruling class headed by the king. The A- 
gathyrsi, a branch of the aristocratic Scythians, ended up in the Carpat- 
hian Mesa where the Dacians - native dwellers of Thracian origin - forced 
them into a synthesis entailing three elements. These three elements form 
the basis of Dacian character, and anybody who would ignore them could 


never understand the Dacians. 


As we said, the Dacians were of Thracian stock. The Thracians 
were village dwellers, not organized warriors. Plunderers, yes: Many 4 
time they belligerently raided the Balkan Reninsula, burning, killing, 
drinking heavily, merrymaking. But organized soldiers they never were. 
And that is the reason why, in spite of many attempts, nobody could ever 
unite them into one Thrace under one king. Lysimachus was king of Thrace, 
true! But only because being Alexander the Great's heir he had been al- 
jotted the land of Thrace thus becoming ‘King of Thrace"; but he was not 
a Thracian king. On the other hand, Dromichetes, who confronted him from 
the land of the lower Danube, was a Thracian king, but not the king of 
the Thracian nation. For somebody to succeed in making out of the Thra- 
cians a people of well-organized soldiers, with a dynastic monarchy, ca- 
pable of uniting around it the whole barbarian world; for somebody to 
succeed in shaping an Empire out of the unruly and independent Thracians, 
an Empire capable of holding its own before Domitian's and Trajan's Roman 
power, three elements were needed: 1) the Thracian peasant foundation; 2) 
the monarchic idea brought in by the Scythian aristocrats, and 3) the I1- 
lyrian influence. The Illyrians were mountain people who dwelt in the 
highland, where later on our strongholds and fortresses would be. Indeed, 
on the highland there are no Thracian vestiges, as that was Illyrian ter- 
ritory. Consequently, we may safely assume that the Dacians represent 
the Thracian basic stock, consolidated by the Illyrian influence and clad 
in the knightly armor of the aristocratic Scythian Agathyrsi. 


Let us now investigate how the Roman expansion occurred. It was 
always a well-planned, slow process: first the road and its consolidation, 
and then the province. In the case of Dacia, however, Trajan did not in- 
tend to create a new province when he conquered it. 


: For a long while he was hesitant; finally, he considered the pos- 
sibility of turning Dacia into a province only when he realized that this 
would consolidate his conquest; the newly acquired territories on the 
left bank of the Danube would be easily connected with the land on the 
right bank already under Roman occupation. The Roman penetration was 
slow and gradual, because that was the Roman way of building up provinces, 
or erecting constructions. 


The demographic map the Romans left us is identical to the one we 
have from our remotest ancestors. The ground walked on by the barbarians 
was walked on by the Romans also; they overlapped something that was al- 
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ur people: that there was no 


_ And this is the strength of 0 e t 
iat EOALIRUIEY in the development of things WS whee 
from the year 2000 B.C. until almost 2000 A.D. aa peponea ls nnose. 
roots, through our ancestors, g0 back 4000 years ; ae eiock e 
and also our strength. Where the Ue ts aN clase pero S, 
the Roman came and settled; where the Roman i 
the Romanian Prince erected his Sa SUE Eg Tract ang 
i i ives now the Roman i our: 
and eities. are now, th alice to be the centers of previous civiliza- 


and cities are now, there use ee 
tions, developed by men and women whose descendants we are. 


Take any two maps of these regions, one or two hundred years a- 
part, and you will see the difference between the left side of the Danube 
and the right side. In the Balkan Peninsula most of the old names have 
disappeared; on our side, on maps dating as far back as the XVIII and 
XVII centuries, and even farther if older maps were to be found, we no- 
tice the same settlements in exactly the same places, and many of them 
have kept their old names, and have grown out of the same old roots, ney- 
er slashed by any invasion. 


II 


Let us now see what we might have lost on the way, why loss has 
occurred, if it did, and whether or not we should take steps to prevent 
any new waste of vitality while at the same time controlling those influ- 
ences which are not beneficial to our nation. We survived thanks to our 
ancestral vitality; in our veins runs mostly the same blood that used to 
vitalize the men and women who lived here before us. 


[ Here is what happened when the Romanian States were founded. The 
first to be established was Wallachia, or, as we call her “Muntenia", 

the Romanian Land”. Muntenia emerged slowly and gradually, by the mer- 
ging of the "judete"’ in a slow process that lasted several centuries. To- 
wards the end of the XIII Century the process had been completed with the 
establishment of the Princely Court at Arges. There are indications, how- 
ever, that similar mergers were made as far back as the year 1000, at Si- 
listra, Vlasca and in some regions in the Dobrudja. So the founding of 
the state took a very long time, which is exactly what gave it an extra- 
ordinary staying power. We, the Romanians, are not very good at improvi- 
eee Decals we are not able to get out of improvisation, we just stay 
i Seer it permanent. Those who observe us might think we are at 
ae us ua 5 rh we are not; we are slowly consolidating what was left 
a4 eh, ae : orts of many past generations. This is the Romanian way 
enaiie ae why it took such a long time for the Prince of "the Romanian 
rae sert hemself with imperial power over men and wealth, but rul- 

g in the limits imposed by tradition. The Prince was a ruler, but 


the roots of hi 4 . Fi 
ambnigy ist S power were deeply implanted in the lives of the humblest 


che Stet ee ee Vs created all at once, the state belongs to those 

> but when the state builds up slowly, its structuring needs 
Generation after 
In this way, a society 
aganda, but by the gen- 


the cooperation of all the inhabi 

p abitant 
generation have all put in their ai 2 sR ei 
1s created, not by means of institutions and prop. 


7 


eral effort, a society which makes room for everybody, which represents 
the interests of everybody and in whose preservation everybody has an in- 


terest. 


In the past, many empires and kingdoms were created in the follow- 
an ambitious chieftain with a group of warriors around him con- 
and and at his orders a state is created, but it disap- 
another ambitious man and his warriors take ov- 
dea of government; and the same might happen with 
In our case, things have added up 


ing way: 
quers a piece of | 
pears just as easily when 
er and impose their own i 
the third chieftain, and the fourth... 
slowly and painstakingly. 


While it is true that the founding of Moldavia was done by con-_ 
quest, the conquerers were no aliens. The Maramureshan Princes and their 
soldiers were Romanians, had an extensive amount of independence from the 
Hungarian King, their liege lord, and came as organizers of the simple 
peasant life that the people had lived up to then. They named the region 


Moldavia, after the first river they crossed at landing; Dragos and his 
ins, and Bogdan, the rich valleys of the Siret's 


followers chose the mountai : f r 
tributaries on the other bank. In this case, too, not only did Romanians 
organize other Romanians in the sense that they transformed a peasant dem- 


ocracy into a state, built fortresses and endowed the land with a perma- 
nent and efficient army, but they also modeled the Moldavian state after 
Muntenia. What might very well have been a military state of the type of 
the Hungarian kingdom - to which the Maramureshan princes were bound by 
vassality - became quite a different kind of state. Why? Because they 
had Muntenia, already organized, as a model and guide to show them the 
conditions needed for the organization of a political body. 


Moldavia adopted the Muntenian institutional forms. In turn, Mun- 
tenia, a land qf peasants who could, if need be, resist attack (as for ex- 
ample, in 1330* when they forced the armies of the Hungarian King into a 
mountain pass and rolled boulders over them and then finished them with 
arrows; but this could hardly be considered as warfare, it was only peo- 
ple's defense). Muntenia learned strategy and bravery from the example 
of Moldavia, a land always well armed, with a strong autocratic ruler not 
to be taken lightly. 


What about the Romanians left without a ruler of their own in 
Transylvania? They learned the difficult art of ethnic passive resis- 
tence. Many a time the Wallachian or Moldavian Princes entered the land 
with their troops but could not conquer it. The interesting fact was 
that, in spite of the defeats, the very sight of those armies strengthen- 
ed the Transylyanians’ will to resist. Each time the Moldavian or Mun- 
tenian banners? appeared, the trans-Carpathian Romanians felt they had a 
right to be there; even if this incursion failed, perhaps the next time 
a Romanian Prince would come to stay and worship with them in their hum- 
ble churches. 


The Transylvanians' priests were few, scattered and without rights, 
the Church with a membership consisting almost exclusively of peasants 
was disorganized and weak under the Hungarian rule. The Church, there- 
fore, depended greatly on the support of the Principalities. The Southern 
Transylvanians depended on the Metropolitan See at Targoviste®, while the 
Northerners depended on the See at Suceava’. The Romanian Princes, due 
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P : i lvania and 
to the fact that they had territorial poss enodox hutch of 
influence there, always intervened on behalf 0 areieiongethe religi= 
Transylvania as a whole. In spite of the Oe ee i those regions We 
ous manuscripts and books were widely interchanged | anchurch 
the Romanian orthodox fervor was uniting them both into on ; 

Y ; incipalities co- 
The map dating from the epoch of the Romanian Principa 
incides with that of the peasant epoch, and the latter with that of the 
ancestors; it was the same map at intervals of centuries. Even foreign- 
ers noticed this fact. Later on, though, things began to change. The 
people's lot was restricted more and more to work and battle for the Su- 
zerain, while the Princes often did not live up to the trust put in them. 

The Court became heavier and heavier, and taxes increased. At a certain 
point in history to all this the tribute to the Ottomans came to be added; 
it all meant money and the people had no money. They began selling their 
land and, from free landowners, they became serfs called rumani in Munte- 
nia, vecini in Moldavia, and serbi in Transylvania. But the Romanian peo- 

primordial and absolute element of life. When their freedom was in dan- 
ger, they crossed the borders and migrated. Prompted by their instinct 

of liberty, they went as far as America, where to this day many men and 

women from Transylvania and Bukovina live, build churches without any 

government subventions, and have schools and teachers who are not paid 

by the Ministry of Education. There, in America, nobody gets awards for 

just working and nobody whines at the doors of authorities when they did 

a poor job at organizing their business; there, thousands of Romanians 

live and tend to their business, standing on their own feet. 


Other Romanians crossed the Danube; others, the Dniester and some 
even reached the Bug, from where the Russians moved them even farther east 
to the Amur River and the shores of the Far Eastern Seas. To the north 
they went up to Cracow. To the south they trickled until they found other 
Romanians broken from the bulk of Romanian life in the regions of Macedon- 
ja and Thessaly. This last group of Romanians was known to travel as far 
as Mount Athos where their women's presence disturbed the peace of mind 
of the monks. This way, once again the connection was made between the 
pau tenes afd the Balkans. To the west, Romanian shepherds went as far 


All these migrations were not beneficial to the preservatio 
Brea ee of a strong nation, because other nations used Het lentes! 
he Romanians who live in the Ukraine were and still are better farmers 
than the Russians; and so are the Moldavians when compared to the Ruthen- 
supe Those who crossed the Danube and settled among Bulgarians and 
erbs have houses and farms to be envied. Wherever they went, Romanians 


have proven to b f 
there opraceies € valuable assets and other peoples have benefited from 


In the past, denationalization wa 
n n S unknown, but now the 
Such powerful means at its disposal that it can denationalize ratiee 


of different ethnicity, We may correct] 


nic groups which could hav i i 
SOcn Teen rare € survived yet for a long time to come, will 


_ being completely denatio 
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the south of Dobroudja. They, too, stand on their own feet and do not ex- 
pect assistance from the government. 
he map as it evolved from one epoch to another, we can 


nian element has been lost for us. On the 
other elements have come and made 


Studying t 
understand how part of the Roma 
other hand, in this good land of ours, 


a life for themselves. 

The Ruthenians from Northern Bessarabia have colonized only dur- 
ing the last half of the XVII century, and the Ruthenian group from Buko- 
vina, even later than that. The number of the Transylvanian Szekpers has 
greatly increased by repeated infiltrations of Hungarian new-comers. 


III 


From what we have mentioned so far, several things become obvious: 
first, the general characteristics of the Romanian people and, second the 
characteristic creations born from the millenia-long, slow evolution of 


this people. 

What are these very characteristic structures of our own, unpar- 
alleled in other nations? 

First of all, the Romanian village, an entity we know and value 


so poorly, and interpret even worse. The more we speak about it, the 
more we prove that we don't understand it at all. 


The so called "peasant state" is the very negation of the "Deas- 
ant village", because the "village" the basic rural social unit here in 
Romania, has no need of the state; moreover, all it asks is to be left 
alone by the state. The Romanian village has not been created by decree, 
and it never developed as a subdivision of the state. It is much, much 
older than the first forms of monarchic state instituted by Matei Basarab 
and Vasile Lupu’; much older than the Phanariot 0 state, which, with its 
Eastern philosophical ideas, wanted to create a new world by princely 
ruling; much older than the even more accentuated Western state of the 
XIX Century, influenced by all the phenomena of change produced in France; 
from which we have taken all the molds for rapid changes, so i111-advised- 
ly in most cases because those changes never grew roots with us and now, 
instead of fostering growth, jeopardize the organic evolution of our peo- 
ple. Our form of village is a blessed historical formation in which all 
the inhabitants are of kin. Our village is not a number of persons who 
get together for profit or because of some ruling ordering them to do so; 
it is a group of descendants from the "mosi" (forefathers) settled on a 
"mosie" (land of the forefathers) and even the name of the places comes 
from that remote ancestor. Take, for example, a village called, let's 
say, "Ionesti"; that means the village was once founded by a man called 
Ioan (John), and its dwellers are all descendents of that founder. A 
kinship grouping has an immense advantage: they are one, help each other 
in all circumstances, stand strong against outsiders and defend them- 
selves when in danger. 


In our modern cities, where there is a continuous coming and go- 
ing, many of these things cannot be achieved because the inhabitants are 
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neighbors but not of kin. 


The village dwellers form a body. hen sone incicen! Happened, 
who was called to judge the case? Not a judge vig ough to be his grand- 
whose job, at twenty-five, is to judge people old en aoe Beatence onithe 
parents and who, a bachelor himself, 1S expected to F roblems were 
most intimate problems in people's lives. Of old, these Pp 
solved peaceably by the council of elderly men. 


The Penal Code has nothing to do with our villages. The Roman- 
jans belong to that rare breed which can get along with others without 
any restrictions and penalties; this nation has been blessed with the ex- 
traordinary quality of being able to live free of restraining forms, ina 
friendly collaboration amongst all. Think about some of our towns, scat- 
tered on areas much larger than those of some Western cities; no police 
would be up to that challenge. And yet, in many of these towns people 
never lock their doors; even when they are not at home, instead of a pad- 
lock they put a short stick through the staple, and this tells the passer- 
by there is nobody home. 


So, the village is a group of good people, with justice imparted 
by an elder person in a peaceable way. And then comes the state. 


; The Romanian people is a monarchic people. They grew with it 
Since the Agathyrsi and the ancestral Scythians. This feeling is not the 
result of a social contract as described by Rousseau, nor is it the con- 
sequence of the excitement pro constitutional monarchies stirred by the 
XVIII century "philosophers"; with us, it is a natural relationship be- 
tween the lowest of the peasants and the Prince of the land, in whose pre- 
sence he always stood respectful but erect. Ours is not a people accus- 
tomed to kneeling; we prostrate in church, because the priests brought the 
usage among us from abroad, but in this Land where we call "Thou, Lord" 
both God and the King, people are not likely to crawl before anybody. 


nse When the "State" came about, the people accepted it not because 
it is a political structure, but because it is represented by a man who 
1s good, just and valiant, three sine-qua-non qualities. 


Bad men could never govern us, and cowards were soon discovered 
and forsaken; a crooked judge soon found out that nobody sought his "judg- 
ment’ any more. One of Moldavia's Princes, Dabija,!! drank too much; the 
contemporary records tell us that people came for his advice in the morn- 
ing when he was sober, but never in the afternoon. 


The nicknames by which some of our Princes have passed i i 

h into his- 
ae were not always contrived by the aristocrats, in ae cases it was 
ae Pee who thought of them. An unsightly Prince was nicknamed accor- 
eualy in no time at all. Petru Schiopul (Peter the Lame) was not lame 
ark a ee woes) lsease which prevented his sitting on a 

; ple, ever, he was “lame" and so he ent i 
The XVI century Prince, Radu II, was not very bright; Sak eee 
Hollowhead", in other words Radu 

the Impaler) there is fear but also 
for-nothing Prince was sure to get a 


name "Prasnaglava" means in Romanian ' 
the Dumb. In the nickname "Tepes" ( 
some kind of admiration, bu ¢ 
derisive nickname. 


ta good- 
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The Prince was always given wholeheartedly the means to support 
his throne and to defend the country. 


When, in 1830, Regulamentul Organic (Reglement Organique) intro- 
duced the compulsory draft, the people in Muntenia did not resent it very 
much, but in Moldavia, where so many of the draftees were sons of aristo- 
crats for whom bearing arms and warfare were a tradition, there was rebel- 
lion in the land; not because the men were afraid of going to war, but be- 
cause they resented being dragged forcibly to it by the Russian kind of 
discipline. We, the Romanians, know about discipline, too, but ours goes 
through a man's heart. 


Let us see now, how our historical system of taxation worked. The 
Princes wanted their Courts to be brilliant, the people understood that 
and contributed largely to it, but there was no tax-collector with a led- 
ger in his hand to come into the village and impose taxes on people. Each 
village was responsible for part of the Government's expenditure and "the 
old men and true" divided the burden according to their judgment of the 
situation. Let's say they knew somebody was poor because he was lazy; 
they urged him to work harder and pay his taxes. Or, they knew somebody | 
was well off but had a household of children to raise and educate; in this 
case the taxes alloted were lighter because well educated sons are also a 
valuable contribution to one's country. 


In time of war, the Prince used to call upon the village leaders 
and the recruiting was done, not by a physician who can select men in 
good health but has no way of looking into their souls, but by the vil- 
lage elders who decided: such and such are fit for the army, for they are 
brave and can do things a weakling could never do. When the soldiers went 
to war they went in groups, brother next to brother, nephew next to uncle, 
brother-in-law next to brother-in-law, and they helped and encouraged each 
other. The pride of the family was at stake and they would have felt a- 
shamed to fail, because upon returning home their kin would tell the family 
about the failure. 


In such circumstances, neither Muntenia nor Moldavia needed police 
forces. One of the Princes, Vasile Lupu (Basil the Wolf), a merciless ru- 
ler, brought up in a different milieu, introduced the first Penal Code in 
Moldavia, and the land arose against him for bringing in an institution 
alien to our usage. Dimitrie Cantemirl2 records the case of a famous 
thief called Burla who, although a member of a good family, had committed 
many crimes in his life and was finally brought to justice at the Court. 
He was sentenced to death, and when asked if he had something to say, he 
declared: "Death is too easy for my crimes. I deserve a much heavier pun- 
ishment than the split-second torture of death; let them chop off my hands 
and feet and if - God willing - I were to survive, I shall crawl all the 
way to Jerusalem and ask the Lord's forgiveness for my sins." Well, he 
survived and kept the oath he had taken. This kind of repentance is very 
rare in this world. But these are the kind of spiritual qualities found 
in the Romanian soul, and they constitute one of the characteristics I 
was asked to describe in this article. 


IV 


Let us see now, how that kind of men who used to live that kind 
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Manas) fi 
of life evolved in time and what inner G0 Ler etent except 
the peasants are concerned, the changes ar shatr lives didn't know be- 
perhaps that they have fallen for some ure wear a different 


fore. Now they spend their money in a different way» 
kind of pyothess re buy many of the things their forefathers used to 


ion i man with idle days on 
make themselves. The peasant of our creation 1S a 
his hands, whereas the old kind of peasant knew how to put to good use 


every minute of his and his wife's lives. 


. ‘ i L did not 
But the true essence of his soul is still unchanged; we 
give him a superior morality, we gave him an example of inferior moral- 


ity to follow and adopt. If we did not succeed in spoiling him, it is 
because his power of resistence is enormous; but what he saw going on a- 
round him made him lose some of the great virtues he used to possess. 


rred. Where? In the upper 


Yet, a deep spiritual change has occu : n 
trace it through written 


class. In what ways? How far back can we re 
documents? 


Originally, the difference between the upper class and the pepe 
was slight. There was a debate over the character of Prince Basaraba! 
of Arges, when Mr. Draghiceanu!4 found his tomb in Biserica Domneasca 
(King's Church) to the amazement of all of us. The beautifully wrought 
gold belt, the rings on his fingers, the purple coverlet embroidered with 
the Anjou Fleurs de Lys, the pear]-studded crown, the rich clothes, prove 
that he was a great monarch. But there were no arms in that tomb: Roman- 
jans do not go to the world beyond prepared for war. 


Before this discovery was made, I was convinced that our Princes, 
at that time, were some sort of chieftains, but in view of the evidence I 
had to concede that they were great seigneurs, able to hold their own 
when compared with any of the contemporary Western Princes. Moreover, in 
the XIV century a Romanian Princess married a Piast of the Polish dynasty, 
the Duke of Oppeln, one of the most important nobles of the Hungarian 
Court; another Romanian Princess was Empress - Tsaritsa as she was then 
called - at Tarnova in Bulgaria; yet another was the spouse of the Bulgar- 
jan Tsar of Vidin, and a fourth was Empress of the whole Eastern World, 
as wife of a Bulgarian Tsar. So evidently, the Romanian Monarchs were _ 
ae with the sovereigns of Poland and with the highest Balkan aristo- 

cy. 


Yes, Prince Basaraba was a great seigneur, and so remains for all 
of us to see in the church he erected and adorned with wonderful frescoes. 


These frescoes surpass in beauty the celebrated Mistra fre 
S u scoes, 
Eee commas with He Byzantine mosaics from Kahrie Djami in 
3 and so does the church i i 
eepek ie h itself, as so many foreign schol- 


But the fact that Prince Basaraba was clad i i 
; n purple, that his 
Deeg Has crammed wi pene: chat gold was lavishly ayreta on his clothes 
one of us, a son of the Arges land, fi i 
day the same type of men dwell in that region. Thelen titneatoie ai 


the same dark complexi i 
= : 5 
aie p ns, the same big, keen eyes, the same aristocratic 
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The first phase in the Romanian social interrelations is one of 
partnership among all classes, as Dimitrie Cantemir attests: "Moldavia," 
he wrote, “is a country where the last of the peasants can reach the 
highest social position, and any of the aristocrats can fall to the low- 


est level if he hasn't got the worth.” 


This, now, is a much deeper kind of democracy, deeper than the 
XVIII century "philosophical” democracy. Evidently, this first phase im- 
plies a spiritual togetherness inherited from the Dacians. 


The second phase is something else again. Basaraba of Arges is a 
proud warrior; you can almost see him riding sword in hand = These are 
the knights defending Christianity. Prince Dan'~, Mircea's 6 grandson, 
defended the Danube line to the bitter end against the onrushing Ottomans . 
Stephen the Great'’ felt he had a historical mission and through his her- 
alds declared in Venice: “I am confronting the Turkish danger, so that 
Your Highnesses be able to live a rich and peaceful life in your coun- 
tries. I do not ask for your help, all I want is for you to understand 
that the line of defense is here, with us." This was the era of the 


Knights, as I would call it. 


Around the year 1150, however, the bond between peasants and no- 
bles was broken. From that moment on only the nobles went to war. True, 
in Michael the Brave's!8 army, there were a number of peasants, but he 
fought Bos ay with the help of nobles like the Buzescu brothers, Calom- 
firescu, Ban!9 Mihalcea, Ban Manta. We also know how difficult it was for 
him to find the money to pay the Polish and Cossak mercenaries, for he was 
desperately in need of armored soldiers. When preparing for war, Stephen 
the Great used to order fires to be lit on top of high hills, and the 
peasants, knowing what that meant, went and joined the armies. With 
troops recruited from among the people, Stephen won the battle of Vaslui 
in 1475, but lost in the Neamt Forest, because the peasants had left and 
gone back home to fight the Tartars who, meanwhile, were raiding their 
villages. The nobles fought valiantly and many of them died on the bat- 
tlefield but to no avail. The next day Prince Stephen hastily tried to 
fill the gaps in his army with newly recruited men. The absence of the 
peeeants proved catastrophic and that was the last time they were sum- 

ne O war. 


The nobles, fighting alongside their Princes, won many battles 
under circumstances in which nobody else could have done better. 


Michael the Brave in his Transylvanian campaign, marks a new era, 
that of the heroes. The aristocratic class had somehow changed. Chris- 
tians they still were, but not in the same way as their forefathers who 
were primarily church-builders. The new breed were valiant and honor- 
bound knights, heroic, whatever the reason for fighting. 


There came a time, however, when this gallantry faded, and then 
came the epoch of the brilliant Courts, the era of learning, of protect- 
ing the arts, of adding new gems to the treasures of beauty left by the 
forefathers. This is the era represented mostly by Brancovan20 and, up 
to a certain point, Matei Basarab, although the latter was also a great 
warrior. But if we were to compare Brancovan to Stephen the Great, we'd 
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ardent desire for fighting, vic- 
a historical calling only in spread- 


find many differences. Brancovan 
d of the Scriptures. And then 


tory had no appeal for him; he fel 
ing culture and diffusing the sacred wor’ 
came yet other changes. 
Brancovan was a creator, but it UA Aaa al an 
i i inspi on. n 
out searching far and wide for inspirati 4 through reforms aad nnavae 


was thought that everything could be altere ra 
tive ee Here are Constantin2! and Nicolas Mavrocordat**, liberators 


on paper only, reformers whose institutions could not stand on their own, 
but who were convinced they were doing a good job. 


during which we believed in books 


above anything else. Books were our pride, but we overlooked one thing: 
that books are only implements to strengthen and prepare us for the con- 
frontation with reality, which is far more powerful and older than books, 
We had a scholarly civilization and we still have it. 


We come now to the XIX century, 


At the present time the best reform for us to bring about would 
be to leave aside what we have learned by rote, and once again become 
complete human beings in the ancient sense of the term; as such, we could 
perfiaps regain the perfect understanding of each other that we used to 

ave, 


We must re-learn the value of "man"; man capable of discerning 
under any circumstances what mankind has in common regardless of wealth 
and our so-called education. At times, where wealth and education are 
lacking, there are still valuable moral lessons to be learned. 


What about our calling in this world? We find ourselves in the 
midst of peoples who were for a long time subject to tyranny and unable 
to move freely; once liberated, however, they start moving. On the other 
hand, the European society around us grasps desperately at thin air, 
lives on illusions and feeds on illusions. Deep down in our souls, wait- 
ing only to be set free, we hold the power of humane feelings and the 
gift of spontaneity. We are capable of doing things nobody else has ever 
gone ben ourselves, do not think we could do them until the very moment 
we do them. 


But, whatever we do, let us never forget that we are only tempor- 
ary, unstable, insecure forms of the one sacred and great thing, root of 
all accomplishments: the human being, MAN. 


Translated by 


Natalia Dimitri 
FOOTNOTES talia Dimitriu 


1) Laurian, August Treboniu, 1810-1881. 


2) Ardeal is the alternate name for Transylvania. Being a word of 
Hungarian origin which means the same thing as Transylvania 


(Erdely - Land of forests), most R i 
> oma i 
rene 7 Beets oor nians prefer the first 


3) 


4) 
5) 


6) 

7) 
8) 

9) 
10) 
11) 
12) 
13) 
14) 
15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 
21) 
22) 


A "judet" was the area covered by the authority of or 
called jude (judge). It is the earliest form of | 
ganization recorded among the Romanian people. — 


Battle of Posada 


The ancient banner, or flag of Moldavia was crimson in color, | 
marked with a native bison (aurochs or Bos Urus) head in sable; 
on the flag of Muntenia, a golden eagle holding a cross is his 
beak was spread on a blue field. eae 


Capital of Muntenia from 1500 to 1600. 

Capital of Moldavia from 1350 (?) to 1560. 

Matei Basarab, prince of Wallachia, 1632-1654. 

Vasile Lupu, prince of Moldavia, 1634-1653. 

Phanariot Princes, 1714-1821. 

Istrate Dabija, 1661-1665. 

Dimitrie Cantemir, 1673-1723. 

Prince Basaraba, circa 1330-1352. 

Virgil Draghiceanu, 1879-19-- 

Prince Dan II, Prince of Muntenia, 1420-1431. 

Mircea the Elder, Prince of Muntenia, 1386-1418. 
Stephen the Great, Prince of Moldavia, 1457-1504. 
Michael the Brave, Prince of Muntenia, 1558-1601. 
Ban: a Serbo-Croatian term meaning overlord, Governor. 
Brancovan, Constantin, Prince of Muntenia, 1688-1714. 
Constantin Mavrocordat, 1711-1769. 

Nicolas Mavrocordat, 1680-1730. 


THE LEGEND OF MASTERBUILDER MANOLE 


Downstream a little ways by the Arges River 
On a beautiful, sunlit shore, 

Along comes Prince Negru-Voda, * 7" 

With ten and twelve companions in his suite. 
He desires to confer with nine masterbuilders, 
Nine apprentices, masons, and Manole ten, 

The head masterbuilder, who excells them all. 
He, too, joins the prince and his company, 

To search for a site suitable enough 

To build a saintly monastery for memory eternal, 
A hallowed church for worship, 

In the glorious image of God Almighty. 


And lo! Behold! As they hasten forth, 

On the path in front of them, 

They come face to face with a youthful shepherd, 

Leading his flock on the high road. 

He is guardian of the sheepfold . 
And plays melodious doinas on his hand-carved reed-pipe. 
Gay and carefree he goes on playing. 

Prince Negru-Voda stands there, pondering a moment, 
Gently inquiring of him: "Proud little shepherd boy, 
"Faithful guardian of the sheepfold, please tell me this: 
"Wherever you journeyed across this land, 

"By chance did you ever come upon 

"An old, unfinished and abandoned wall?! 

"If already you have seen it 

"And vow by solemn oath this is true, 

"I promise you three hundred sheep, 

"One hundred new-born lambs and two little shepherds.” 


--"Your Highness, Prince Negru-Voda, 
"Sometime ago, while leading my flock upstream, 


"I did pass close to an old abandoned, unfinished and decayed wall. 


"If I wouldn't worry about my flock, 

"And fear losing it on the way 

"I would gladly show you where this place is." 
And what did the prince answer him? 

--"Listen carefully, little shepherd boy, 

"Proud young lad of good Romanian stock, 

"Should one of your sheep perish in the bargain, 
"I'll give you two; and if two would die, 

"Nine others will replace the ones you lost." 


Green leaf of maple tree, 
The proud young lad, keeper of the flock, 
Faithful guardian of the sheepfold, 
Leaves his flock behind, 

Completely dismissing it from his mind. 
He joins the prince's companions, 

The nine masons, twelve stonecutters, 
Nine masterbuilders, ten with Manole, 

Who surpasses them all in skill. 


Way downstream by the Arges River, 

On a beautiful sun-caressed shore, 

By chance, they come upon a place 

On the slope of a hill. J 

Deep into the green thickness of wild bushes 

They find an old, delapidated and rotting wall. 
Negru-Voda stands a moment there pondering, 

Then says out loud for all to hear: 

"All of you, twelve stonecutters, nine masons, 
"Nine chief masterbuilders and apprentices, 
"And you, Manole, the tenth, who surpasses all: 
"Begin work at once, pledging a solemn binding oath 
"That here on this spot, you will erect 

"From its very foundation to the very top 

"A sublime monastery, place of memory eternal, 
"Altar for worship and prayer. 

"But listen very closely to what I have to say: 
"Day and night, without respite, you should strive, 
"To erect a monastery unequalled in this world 

"For its exquisite beauty and artistic finish. 
"Tall, imposing and soaring to the heavens 

"So that all the kings, emperors and princes, 

"May look at it in great wonder." 

Manole stands aside, alone, immersed in thoughts, 
Making plans to erect the monastery. 

Without further ado, he begins his work, 

Marking the limits by stretching out circling ropes, 
Carefully measuring all the dimensions needed. 
Then, he begins constructing the wall. 

Layer after layer, it rises to the top. 


Alas! Green leaf of tulip! Manole's strife is in vain. 
Useless, his work without respite 

From crack of dawn to the dark of night. 

Useless, his sweat mixed with blood and nearness of death. 
Everything he erects in broad daylight 

Collapses in the dead of the night. 

So it was the first day, 

Then, the second and third, 

A whole week spent in vain labor. 

The masterbuilders still urged on, 

Working themselves to the bone. 

While Manole idly stands aloof, 

Not lifting a finger to help. 

Tormented by his thoughts, 

An answer and a solution, he anxiously seeks 

To explain his failure to erect the wall. 


And then one night, in his sleep, 

Behold! In a dream, he saw the whole truth. 

As soon as he work up, 

He called forth his companions and said: 

--"Nine masterbuilders and nine masons, 

"And the other twelve, who cannot surpass me in skill, 
"Stop working at once. 
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"Closely Listepat cer 

"Last night, I had a or * 

"About a German household servant of tee the palace wall, 
"Who seemed to have climbed to the top be ieraceage: 
"Shouting for everyone to hear his mourntu 

"'Your efforts are all in vain. 

""Your grief just Reeth 

"'The task you seek to ac 
wines athe very foundation of the monastery, 

"You will wall-in alive } ; ; 

"'One of your youthful, beautiful wives. 

"Masterbuilders, apprentices and masons, 

"If you still desire to erect this monastery, 

"A sacred image of memory eternal, 

"You should make a promise 

"And swear to abide by it: : . 

"Take an oath on bread, on salt, 2H icons of saints, 

"On the days you have yet left to live, : 
"That cherie go honeieontants you won't tell your wife. 
"Tomorrow morning, through fallen dew and dense fog, 
"Whoever of your wives will be the first to come here, 
"Shall be walled-in by me." 


Green leaf of dill! 

Twelve masons, nine masterbuilders together, 
All vowed secrecy, but not one kept it. 

Once home, they told their wives, 
Admonishing them that no matter what happens, 
Not one of them should come to the site, 

Nor wake up early in the morning, 

Should they want to go on living: 


Green leaf of tulip in bloom, 

Dawn's early light begins anew another day. 

The masterbuilders continue working, 

While Manole stands idly apart, 

Silently offering his fervent prayers. 

His eyes fixed yonder on the stretch of the road, 
Which pierces the faraway, golden line of the horizon. 
Alas! Suddenly, he sees someone coming up the road, 
In hurried and sprightly step 


Bringing her husband or brother's food and drink for lunch. 


She draws closer and closer 
Until unfortunate Manole recognizes 
His beloved life companion, 
His beautiful wife, exquisite flower of the prairie. 
When he sees her clearly, his heart weeps. 
Pity moves his soul, and falling on his knees, 
He signs himself, while tears drench and burn his cheeks. 
He fervently prays, hoping she will turn back: 
--"0h Lord! Let the rains pour down on this earth, 
"Torrential flash floods with foaming drops 
Like no other has ever fallen on this world. 
"Perhaps my wife will be so terrified 
"And delay, at least for a while, her coming to me. 


hieve will never reach completion 


"Mere chance may bring another wife along, 
"Instead of mine to be walled-in by my own hands." 
God grants him his wish, 

Listens to his prayer : 5 
Commanding the skies to pour out torrential rains, 
In engulfing floods and overpowering waves 

New rivers and creeks rise in the deluge, 
Ceaseless pouring rains drown the earth: 

But the poor, unfortunate wife of Manole, 

Does not back up one step even, 

Nor is she frightened in the least. 


She keeps on advancing in relentless hurried step. 


Manole sees her coming and shaken with fear, 
Holds his breath, terror stricken, 
Praying constantly in this manner: 

"Oh God! Let the winds blow fiercely 
"And sweep the entire earth, 

"Uprooting trees in my beloved's path. 
"Oh Lord! Make her turn back : 
"Or, at least, delay her advancing gait. z 
"Then, my walling her in won't happen at all: 
The Lord listens to his prayers 

And unleashes the fury of the wind 

To blow and blow so strongly in its path 
Toppling mountains, uprooting trees. 

Yet she, relentlessly, keeps coming along 
Closer and closer, more anxious in her step. 
Manole clearly sees her now 

And deeply immersed in his grief, 

Heaved, sighed and prayed again: 

"Oh God! I beseech you! Pitch the earth 
"In a darkness unseen before 

"In this mortal world of ours. 

"Frighten my beloved wife, 

"Dear heart! Make her stumble 

"And drop the food and drink! 

"Then guide her steps back home! 

"Oh Lord! Oh my God! Please, 

"Grant me my wish. 

"Make her go anywhere else in this world 
"To search for a fair-haired ox 

"We lost about a year ago 

"Let her look everywhere for it 

"And not find it. 

"So that, in the meantime, 

"Another mason's wife might come along 
"And we'll wall her in instead." 

Once again, the Lord grants him his wish 
And pitches the world in darkness, 

Such as never covered the earth. 

Yet, she just kept on coming, 

Relentless in her drive forward. 

She stumbled and fell, 

Dropped the food and drink, 

But got up on her feet 
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And began her journey anew. 

To search for the fair oxen 

Lost a year ago. 

She coin Tec then looked around for 

A butcher to slice it into pieces. 

After he butchered the ox, 

She packed Manole's lunch 

Leaving in a great hurry 

To arrive on time. 

Onward, onward she went 

And arrived, at long last. 

Poor, unfortunate Manole, Master Manole, 

Deeply plunged into the dark abyss of his thoughts 
Spoke out loud these following words : 

--"You twelve stonecutters, standing there, 

"And nine skillful masterbuilders, 

"Seize her and wall her in. 

"Please do not torture her, iki 

"Wall her in alive right at the foundation. 

The masterbuilders laughingly 

Joked with her a little while, 

Assuring her it was just a game 

They liked to play. 

Then they grabbed Manole's wife 

And placed her between the bricks and mortar 
Obeying the orders to wall her in. 

Alas! No longer could be heard her ripples of laughter. 
She pleaded with the masons inside: 

--"Stonecutters and nine great masons. i 
"If you are joking, it isn't becoming of you at all: 
Though Manole heard her supplications 

Not one word did he utter. 

The wall rises higher and higher, 

First engulfing her small ankles 

Then reaching her hips. 

From there still higher, up to her nipples, 

From the nipples to the level of her eyes, 

The masterbuilders labored fiendishly, 

To wall her whole body within the bricks and stone. 
They frantically hurried their task 

But could still hear her voice distinctly 
Beseeching: '"Manole, Manole, } 
"My husband so dear to my heart, ‘ 
"My sweet and gentle life companion, 

"The wall is crushing me, { 
"Tightening its cold, stone grip on my full breasts. 

"The milk for my baby is flowing. 

"I hear my baby's cry 

"While my body, pressed by the wright of stone, 

"Is being crushed bone by bone." 

Manole hears and heaves a deep sigh, 

Speaking these words to her: 

--"Be still, my beloved, be calm. 

"It is God's will to offer you to Him, 

"While we finish building this monastery 

"For worship and devotion to God." 
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--"My baby! Who will suckle him?" 
--"The good fairies will take good care 
"To feed it." 

--"Who is going to bathe him?" 

--"When the rains come down, 

"He will be bathed." 

--"Who will rock him?" 

--"The wind will blow and rock him to gentle sleep, 
"A peaceful sleep until he grows older." 
The masterbuilders pressed on, 

Working without pause. 

When, at last, they finished 

Their joy was great. 


Drawn by eight trotting horses 

And eight stallions, : 

The prince arrived in an elegant princely coach, 
Accompanied by his courtiers and noblemen. 

They went toward the monastery 

To offer prayers of thanks. 

When they came to the site, 

What they saw, made them gape in endless wonder. 
Even the moon stood still 

And the sun's rays in their glory, 

Could not cast their golden look on it. 


we KK 


Green leaf and a tulip flower: 

Negru-Voda stood there gaping, too, 

In sheer wondrous amazement. 

Then spoke these words for all to hear: 

--"Nine stonecutters and nine great masterbuilders, 
"With Manole ten, who excells you all, 

"I see you have outdone yourselves 

"To fulfill my wishes. 

"I shall give you fortunes many, 

"Raising you to the ranks of noblemen. 

"Tell me first though, you hand placed on your heart, 
"Could you begin anew to erect another monastery 
"Designed for worship, even more glorious 

"And sublime in its beauty then this one?” 

Green leaf of sour grapes! 

Way up high on the roof, Manole stood, 

Not uttering a word. 

But the chief masterbuilders, 

Apprentices and masons, 

Arrogantly answered: 

--"Lord, Prince Negru-Voda, 

"We vow to begin building again 

"Another monastery for eternal remembrance, 
"Shining even more brightly 

"Sublime in its exquisite shape, 

"Unmatched in this great wide world." 

Green leaf and a tulip flower: 
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ile. 

in stood and pondered a ni 

en ordered the ladders to be remove, 
ee the masters stranded high upot the roof, 
So that the wind may blow them at random, 
And rains drench them to the skin. 
Hunger began gnawing at their insides, 
Eating them alive. ; 
Thirst unquenched, parched thee eae 
--"No longer do they deserve to !1Vve, 
"If plane they makers erect another monastery 
"To worship God as sublime as the one ‘ 
"Standing proud and beautiful before me. 
The great masterbuilders, 
Apprentices and masons, 
Realizing their plight, é 
Made wings for themselves out of shingles, 
Large wings, small wings, 
From weightless lumber, 
To fly like eagles in the sky. 
But wherever they dropped, like heavy bolts, 
They changed into jagged cliffs. 
And poor Manole, masterbuilder Manole, 


Negru-Voda aga 


Also made wings for himself, the best he knew how. 


And where he fell, crushed to pieces, 
A source of pure water gushed out. 
Salty and bitter-tasting. 

For you see, the spring was made 
From Manole's endless flood of tears: 


From Vasile Alecsandri Translated by 
Vasile C. Barsan 
Mankato State University 


and Tudor Pamfile versions. 
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Vasile C. Barsan: 
THE LEGEND OF MESTERUL MANOLE 
A LITERARY STUDY OF SOURCES AND THEMES 


Introduction 


No matter in what part of Romania today's folklorist may concentrate 
his research, the evidence that Masterbuilder Manole and his legend are 
widely known is quite striking. 


Even if it disappeared from many regions before collections of folk- 
lore were initiated, the legend spread anew through various publications, 
becoming in the process one of the most cherished expressions of the 
Romanian people's creative genius. The great literary critic, George 
Calinescu, due to his extraordinary ability to penetrate the essence of 
a masterpiece, reminded us that the theme of the sacrifice which lies 
at the basis of a construction, constitutes one of the most important 
myths of the Romanian nation. Doubtlessly, he referred to the his- 
torically remote age of the myth, as well as its exceptional artistic 
value. 


Indeed, it would be highly appropriate to give a full account of 
the manner in which the Romanian ballad, dealing with the Arges monas- 
tery, became known and appreciated. However, the limitations of this 
study cannot fulfill the demands of such a journey back into the past; 
therefore, mention will be made in passing of only a few outstanding 
evaluations of the Mesterul Manole legend. 


As far back as 1858, Johann Kar] Schuller, one of the most im- 
portant Saxon men of letters in Transylvania stated the following: 
"Among the series of the most beautiful and moving folk legends based 
on the ritual of constructing a foundation, the Romanian legend con- 
nected with the construction of the Arges Monastery--which Vasile 
Alexandri, a spirited collector of Romanian folk poems published in 
the form of interpreted by folk singers--stands out apart." 


In 1939, W. Entwistle, a noted researcher of European ballads 
underlined the fact that "the most beautiful development of the ballad 
finds its exquisite form in the variant of Mesterul Manole or the 
construction of the Arges Monastery." Entwistle considered the Romanian 
version superior to all the others, focusing on the outstanding feature 
that "neither rain, nor thunder or lightning" can prevent Manole's 
devoted wife from fulfilling her destiny. 


Another celebrated scholar and researcher, the Italian Guiseppe 
Morici asserts in a special study devoted to this ballad that "the 
Romanian version represents the richest and most perfectly achieved 
of all those known to date." In fact, he adds, "the Arges Monastery 
is indeed a composite poem in itself." 


The Romanian legend of Mesterul Manole stresses the great 
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architectural achievement of the monastery Saal Se Nea eng 
supreme price of the being he loved most in the wo hand writt 
intrinsic part of his life and destiny. had el Mon i 
accounts of the unequalled beauty of the Curtea te dest at 
have been circulating for a long time. One of the : Ale a 
interesting and reliable seems to be that of Paul o ba who 
visited the Romanian Principalities between 1654-1658 an eT Ame 
foundly impressed by two monuments of superb architecture: Curtea 


de Arges and the Trei Ierachi Monastery of Jassy. 


Paul de Alep began his journey in Moldavia, therefore, prior 
to his visit to Curtea de Arges Monastery. Concerning the Trei 
Ierarchi Cathedral, he states, ". . . one could most assuredly as- 
sert that neither in Wallachia (Muntenia), in Moldovia or in the 
country of the Cossack exists another living proof of a church ; 
comparable to its murals and architectural beauty of structure. 
When he arrived at Curtea de Arges, Paul de Alep, who accompanied 
the Romanian Patriarch Macaris exclaimed in sheer admiration: 

"To capture everything in one short sentence, this monastery is 
“a wonder of the world.” 


Much later, in the xIxth century, still another foreign re- 
searcher and scholar, Vaillant, added his impressions to the ones 
already mentioned: "The Curtea de Arges Monastery 1s a precious 
jewel which would make Italy proud." 


We believe that al] the assessments and evaluations we under- 
lined thus far are sufficient to enhance the artistic superiority 
of the Romanian variants and the truly unmatched beauty of the Cur- 
tea de Araes Monastery. In addition, we hold the opinion that the 
specific “setting” which the Romanian writer Al. Odobescu termed as 
"daring, yet pleasing to the people," offered the Romanian folk poet 
the possibility to transcend what later we shall refer to as the 
"ethnographic phase of the ballad." The Greek variants, for in- 
stance, set the location of their legends at a bridge; the Bulgari- 
ans placed them in even less important structures; and even some 
Romanian versions from Transylvania, which ordinarily show no spe- 
cifically known site, often focus on the ethnographic background 
factor. On the other hand, other Romanian and Serbo-Croatian 
variants rise to the spheres of artistic achievement. 


K. Dietrich, another foreign scholar to whom we shall refer 
later, contrasted the Romanian and Slavic versions with the Greek. 
He noted especially the noble conception of the male and female 
characters in the first versions. Moreover, Manole distinctly 
stands out in the Romanian versions as a genius both of male 
creativity and the potential of living totally and profoundly. 


A comparison between Manole and Eminescu's Hyperion points 
out to the fact that while Hyperion wishes to renounce any divine 
gifts and qualities so that he may quench his thirst for love, 
Manole is dominated in the first place by an irresistible urge 
to perfect a work of art that will endure forever. He never 
gives up his love for his wife, except forced by the unbreakable 
conditions of the oath he swore to keep along with his companions 
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and apprentices. So powerful is his love that even God bends an ear 
to his prayers and supplications in order to save Manole’s wife from 
death, raising before her unsurpassable obstacles, while she is on 
her way to Manole and the unstable foundations of the monastery. 


Doubtlessly, Manole is endowed with several titanic qualities: 
ability, power, goodness, righteousness. He is like a Prometheus 
of the Renaissance who tries to subject by force nature to his 
command and create values that mankind never knew before his time. 
He represents the figure of a hero who performs superhuman deeds 
way beyond his human limitations. After he completes the con- 
struction of the superbly perfect monastery, such as never was 
known to exist, Manole promises to build other monasteries, even 
more beautiful and luminously serene "with steel treadles soaring 
up to the high skies." His struggles are not only against the un- 
known forces which will continuously cause the collapse of the walls 
until a ritual sacrifice is fulfilled, but he must also confront the 
demands of an evil, egotistical prince. Indeed, what could be more 
noble and more profoundly human than the capacity to carry out the 
most heartbreaking sacrifice in order to fulfill the ultimate aim 
of offering mankind the legacy of an enduring work of art? 


In turn, Manole's wife has nothing of Catalina's carefree spirit 
so evident in Eminescu's Luceafar (Morning Star). On the contrary, 
she represents the pure image of perfect and complete feminine love 
and devotion. Manole's wife is worthy of the great masters of uni- 
versal art. Her inner conflict so moving and unique putting her in 
the position to be torn, in a total act of self-renunciation, be- 
tween her duty as a wife and mother alike. On her way to the un- 
avoidable supreme sacrifice, Manole's beloved wife conquers all the 
obstacles she encounters: wild beasts, flash floods with terrible 
thunderbolts and lightning flashes accompany her to a confrontation 
with destiny. Her drive toward the monastery is prompted by her 
love for Manole. When she finally realizes that her love will have 
a tragic end, she thinks only of the child she is bearing in her 
womb . Nevertheless, she never gives up the idea of living extend- 
ing it into that of child growing and kicking within her body. As 
she dies, her concern is to entrust the baby to all she so dearly 
loves in order to perpetrate a sublime succession of generations. 


Considering these factors, Manole's wife evidences traits of 
humanity markedly different from the heroines of other versions. 
For example, in the Greek ballad the sacrificed woman curses the 
masterbuilder, his entire race, and even the bridge he built. This 
inner asperity--perhaps due to the archaic theme and manner of its 
presentation--is omnipresent, yet the heroines of the two versions 
represent two altogether different types of humanity. It should 
also be noted that while the Greek heroine's lot is to be walled-in 
and shares the same fate as her two sisters, Manole's wife is not 
predestined for a tragic death. It is true that throughout the 
ballad misfortune pursues and harasses her. The primary causes of 
her untimely death can be traced back to her industrious nature, 
her beauty and passionate love. To these could be added as an 
external and somewhat accidental factor, the complete lack of 
character on the part of Manole's companions. She dies at the 
very moment when her life had attained the most beautiful fulfillment 
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From the publication of the Alexandri version in : 
1853, the faxt Of the ballad has been a permanent Perce Rate 
written culture. It was so often reprinted that a comp ete biblio- 
graphy of re-editions would take the space of quite a ter pages 
Nevertheless, to become aware of the wide spread distribution o 
the version to which we refer, it is worthy of note to mention that 
very soon after its publication in 1853, it began to cupeuate in 
the form of manuscript copies. Such a copy was made by a eae 
Stefan Popovici, on May 10, 1857, ina book of church songs in the 
library of the Roman Moldova Episcopate, a copy which he signed, D. 
Furtuna. Another copy was made by Picu Patrut from Saliste about 
the same time. It then penetrated into the Transylvania students 
manuscripts, and in other forms. 


The Romanian materials on the theme of the ritual of sacri- 
fice by construction in Cezar Boliac's version, published by 
Alexandri and even the one in G. Dem. Teodorescu's collection be- 
came very early known and translated in foreign languages. One of 
the first translations of this ballad, we owe to Wilhelm Von Kotze- 
bue who published in 1856 a volume entitled Rumanische volkspoesie, 
thus opening the series of translations and rewriting in German of 
our ballad. Among these, worthy of BEC tee YOMaa Tt: Fonts 
tions done by Adolf Staube, Der Klosterbau > Manoli romanis- 
che Volkssa : by Anna Forstenheim (1883), as well as the transla- 
tions by J. K. Schuller (1858), etc. 


There were also many publications in French translations. 
Among these we must first mention A. Vaillant's (1851), who trans- 
lated in V. Hugo's language a reinterpretation by Cezar Boliac. 
Then Alexandri himself translated the version previously published 
by him in the volume Ballades et chants populaires de la Roumania. 
(Paris, 1853) 


In Spanish, Manuel Mila y Fontanals drew attention to the 
ballad as early as 1857. In Portuguese, Luis L. Cortes published 
in 1955 the translation of the Alexandri version. In Italian a 
Se ee Perea ue E. Toci he published under the title 

ronaca minima Livorno, (1887 nr. 42), Luigi Salvini (1932) 
Mario Ruffini (1940). : i 


In Hungarian literature there are more than twenty publications 


of the legend about the building of the Arges Monastery. Worthy of 
mention are translators like Acs Karoly (1858), Moldovan Gergely 
(1871), Iosif Vulcan (1872-73), Gh. Alexici (1871), etc. 


There are also some translations in English. We mention here 
those published by H. Stanley (1856), H. K. Lewis (1881), E. B. 
Mower (1881). At this point, we cannot fail to refer to the Danish 
and Polish interpretations by Nyrop (1885) and J. Dydacki, re- 
spectively. 


The most glorious success was achieved in the area dealing 
with the theme of the ritual sacrifice of construction in written 
literature. A comparative study in preparation will compile all 
the interpretations of the theme, from Theodor Storm in his Der 
Schimmelreiter, to Yugoslav Ivo Andric and his novel the Bridge 
over Drina. The latter won for the author the Nobel Prize and 
world fame. 


In Romanian literature, the treatment of the theme was under- 
taken by numerous writers beginning with the x1xth century. After 
Cezar Boliac, gradually, a number of writers borrowed some of the 
poetic motifs of the ballad, exploiting their intrinsic philosophi- 
cal meanings. Romanian literature after 1909 probes even more 
deeply into the theme of the sacrifice by construction. Some of 
the most outstanding dramatists, poets and novelists employed in 
their work some elements inspired by the legend of Manole. In 
general, such authors inclined too much to archaic treatment. 

Such a procedure proved unsuccessful in Adrian Maniu's dramatic 
poem, Mesterul. Unfortunately, he tends to portray Manole as 

a vanity-filled person, misunderstood by his companions, a sort 
of dictator whom all the masterbuilders must obey blindly. 


Lucian Blaga also steeps himself in archaism but he knows 
how to depict the inner torments of the creator of beauty, who 
finds himself torn between the demon, who urges him to construct 
and the call of the soil (earth) that demands the sacrifice of a 
being. In his drama, Mesterul Manole, Blaga purposely employs the 
atmosphere of the classic Greek theater. He creates heroes who 
are in the clutches of blind destiny. For this reason, after the 
completion of the sacrifice, Manole loses his aggressiveness and 
isolates himself from the world and its people. 


FOOTNOTES 


Johan Karl Schuller, Kloster Argis, eine romanische 
Volksage (The Arges Monastery; a Folk Legend), (1858), p. 3. 


2William J. Entwistele, European Balladry, (Oxford, 1939) 


3Guiseppe Morici, La vittima dell edifizio (The Victim of 


Sacrifice), (Annali R. Instituto Superiore Orientale di Napoli, 1937) 
15, Vol IX, fasc. II-III-IV, pp. 177-216. 
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triarchului Macarie de Antiochia 


4 , Calatoriile patriarch : 
sn Tard Recane, 1653-1658 (The Journeys, of Patriarch MEETS Of 


Antiochia in the Romanian Principalities 
5Ibid. 


6). A. Vaillant, Poesies de la langue d'or, (Paris, 1872) 


), (Bucuresti, 1900), p. 6. 


ROMANIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ARCAYD, Organization for Romanian Catholic Youth. The Association 
of Romanian Catholics of America Youth Department, better known by 
the acronym of ARCAYD, is scarcely five years old. It was con- 
ceived as an instrument to kindle the interest of young Romanian | 
Catholics in their Church and in the organization which serves it, 

the Association of Romanian Catholics of America(ARCA). 

Involvement and responsibility are the two concepts which may 
be said to characterize the scope of the ARCAYD program. Young 
people, generally of high school age, are encouraged to organize 
in local units, usually under the auspices of a particular parish. 
Acting under the guidance of an adult, they are given the oppor- 
tunity to involve themselves in such parish activities as assisting 
the pastor with parish mailings, helping to serve table at parish 
dinners, managing bake sales or hand-craft boutiques, carrying on 
the tradition of the colinda at Christmas, and a host of other 
projects calculated to offer a natural attraction for their interest 
and participation. 

Age limitations are flexible with each local unit free to deter- 
mine its range. Where a particular parish may lack sufficient num- 
bers to organize a unit, neighboring parishes may join forces to 
co-sponsor an area unit. 

Some units have adopted the monthly ARCAYD Sunday plan. Members 
of the local unit receive the sacraments in a body on a specified 
Sunday of each month. After the Divine Liturgy a breakfast-meeting 
is scheduled for ARCAYD members. Occasionally this is expanded into 
angener a parish breakfast or brunch, as the respective unit may 
elect. 

Aside from activities directly reflecting parish life, local 
units are urged to use their ARCAYD identity when engaging in "non- 
church" groun activities such as sleigh-rides, skiing or tobaganning 
trips, swimming or beach parties and picnics, as well as countless 
other group sports and activities. Visiting museums and national 
shrines, or places of local or distant attraction, are likewise pro- 
jects undertaken as a group where the ARCAYD name is used. Neighboring 
units invite each other to join in such activities thereby broadening 
their acquaintance with each other and sharing ideas. 

Local units gather in national convention each year, elect an 
executive board, and work out guidelines for the following year's 
goals. These are planned with an eye to the goals of the parent or- 
ganization, ARCA, which offers the youth encouragement to develop 
Into eventual members of the senior organization. 

The elements of involvement and responsibility may be seen most 
readily in the national project adopted by the ARCAYD. A Seminary 
Fund has been established, toward which all local units are invited 
to contribute annually. This fund is destined to help provide finan- 
cial assistance to some Romanian lad who may one day wish to study 
for the Romanian priesthood. Thus all become involved in the task 
of perpetuating and strengthening their Church in the United States. 

That the idea of the ARCAYD has caught the interest and imagination 
of young and old alike is apparent from the attendance at the national 
conventions. Each succeeding year the number of ARCAYD members coming 
to this annual event has surpassed the previous year's total. The 
program of activities pursued by the ARCAYD on both local and national 
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in Blaj in 1751. He also established a theological seminary and 

a monastery for monks, both in the Episcopate s yard. The first 
school professors in Blaj were Silvestru Caliani, Atanasie Rednic, 
Grigore Maior, Leontie Colorea and Constantin Dimitrievici. : 

In the initial year of the school in Blaj, the student population 
numbered 178, but within a few years it reached 500. After 1850 the 
number of classes was increased to eight, in conformity with the laws 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire. ; ae 

Archibishop Alexandru Sterca Sulutiu founded a teacher training 
school (scoala normala) with a two-year program. His successor en- 
larged the theological seminary and built two dormitories for boys — 
and girls, as well as establishing foundations to provide scholarships 
for future students. s : 

After 1918, when Transylvania was incorporated into Great Romania, 
Archbishop Vasile Suciu erected the "Institute of Gratitude", a 
splendid building which housed the Lyceum and teacher training school 
for girls. ; ; 

Among the many important historical events which took place in this 
city, the following deserve special mention: 

1. The great meeting of May 15, 1848, when the Romanian people of 
rans Wana asked for recognition as a nation within the plu- 
ralistic society of the Austro-Hungarian empire. 

2. The Protest of 1868 (Pronunciamentul) when Romanian leaders 
from Transylvania met to demonstrate against the unification 
of Transylvania with Hungary. Many of these leaders were sen- 
tenced, but the royal decision of 1869 suspended the sentences. 

th The Central Library of Blaj was of distinguished significance in 
€ exceptional role played by this cultural and spiritual center. 
ihe library was founded in 1727, and its collections increased year 
ro oe a special donations from the Bishops and Romanian leaders. 
preteens and manuscripts--Greek, Slavonic and Latin--were preserved 
nee benefit of all researchers and students interested in Romanian 
story and culture. When the noted Romanian writer Ion Eliade 


4] 
Radulescu visited the city of Blaj in 1848, he uncovered his head and 
exclaimed, "Here was the sunrise of Romanians." (Adapted from Enci- 
clopedia Minerva) 
John Halmaghi University of Pittsburgh 
n ys, 


HASDEU, BOGDAN PETRICEICU, Romanian writer, linguist, historian and 
folklorist (1836-1907). Born in Bessarabia, he studied in Russia, 
returning to Romania in 1856, first as a judge in the city of Cahul, 
and later to Iassy where he became a librarian anduuniversity pro- 
fessor. In 1862 he published the periodical Din Moldova. He ac- 
cepted an invitation to move to Bucarest as a member of the State 
Archives and professor at the university, and subsequently as a mem- 
ber of the Romanian Academy. 

Hasdeu is one of the most remarkable personalities of Romanian 
culture, being a pioneer in numerous fields a century ago, at a time 
when Romanian culture was still relatively provincial. 

He is the founder of Romanian scientific linguistics; one of his 
most brilliant and original contributions to general linguistics was 
the theory of word circulation (in "Principles of Linauistics," Cuvente 
den Batrani, vol. III, 1881). Based on the idea that language is a 
Means for communication, and inspired by the economic principle ac- 
cording to which the value of currency is multiplied by its circula- 
tion, Hasdeu states that the value of a word or of a linguistic form 
is determined by the circulation of that word, by its frequency of 
use. Pursuing this theory further, Hasdeu demonstrated that in 
spoken Romanian the circulation of the Latin element exceeds by five 
times that of any element of completely non-Latin origin. Hasdeu was 
the first Romanian linguist to apply the historical-comparative method, 
in his Principles of Arian-European Comparative Philology (1875). At 
the same time, his contribution to the clarification of the problem of 
the Romanian language substratum was of cardinal importance. 

A field where Hasdeu made a number of original contributions was 
etymology. He was the first to establish the etymology of a large 
number of Romanian words; in this direction, he conceived and pub- 
lished a vast dictionary of the Romanian language: Etymologicum Mag- 


num Romaniae (1887-1898), which is a scientific monument unique in 


conception and proportions in European culture. Unfortunately, the 
dictionary was interrupted after the word barbat, but the work, in 
spite of the many questionable etymologies, constituted a good be- 
ginning without which subsequent Romanian achievements in the field 
would not have been possible. 

As a philologist, Hasdeu was probably the first Romanian scholar 
to attempt, in Istoria Critica a Romanilor (1873-1875), and in his 
study "Did the Dacians Disappear?" (1860), to offer within a broader 
perspective an original answer to the question “Who are we the Ro- 
manians?" He projected the existence of the Romanian nation into 
its primitive inner meaning, in the "historical childhood", into the 
horizon of mystery, in the “cradle of Dacians". He was the first who 
had the intuition that the Romanians have a prehistory and a proto- 
history as glorious as those of other European peoples. 

As a folklorist, Hasdeu was the first who classified Romanian folk- 
lore scientifically. 

As a jurist (Hasdeu studied law in Russia at the University of Har- 
kov), his major contribution was in the field of the history of Ro- 
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With the aid of the Latinist historians and philologists, the 
Latin idea penetrated the literature, awakening in each heart 
a great desire for reform and revolt, and finally inciting the 
Rumanians to escape from their historical surroundings. Encir- 
cled by Slavs and Germans, subjected to Greek prestige, they 
saw more and more clearly that they were neither Slavs nor 
Greeks, and declared it in every possible way. And it is this 
great effort towards differentiation which is at the basis of 
modern Rumania. 

In order that this enthusiasm might bear fruit, it was 
necessary for it to adopt a method and a definite programme. 
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Ancient Rome was insufficient. But Rome showed Rumania the 
way to the West: the great "Latin sisters", France and Italy, 
answered their younger sister's call. With the opening of the 
Nineteenth Century, there began between the Principalities and 
the Western Latin countries a continual coming and going of 
travellers, students, immigrants and agents of all kinds, thanks 
to which the treat literatures penetrate into the Danubian 
provinces without resistance, in great disorderly waves. 

(Basil Munteano, Modern Romanian Literature, 1939, p. 17) 

Discussion of the origin of the Romanian people greatly advanced 
the development of Romanian historiography, following the tradition 
established by the chroniclers and Dimitrie Cantemir. 

The treatment of Romanian as a Romance language led to the foundation 
of Romanian philology and the adoption of the Latin alphabet, replacing 
the Slavonic one. Consequences of the study of Romanian religious life 
were -- among other things -- the establishment of Romanian religious 
historiography and the envision of the origin of Romanian Christianity. 

The most important value of the Transylvanian Latin-school, however, 
was the awakening, under the aegis of Latin idea, of the sentiment of 
national unity of the Romanian people. This sentiment enabled the 
Romanians in Transylvania to resist the process of denationalization, 
and allowed other Romanians to crystalize the consciousness of the same 
origin and ethnic identity. (Adapted from Enciclopedia Minerva) 

Lr Robert Henderson University of Pittsburgh 
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IN SCHOOL (Scoala Ardeleana) - a cultural and literary xk x 
ae Nach flourished in Transylvania during the Eighteenth Century, 
represented by such illustrious scholars as Samuil Micu (1745-1806), 
George Sincai (1754-1816), and Petru Maior (1760-1821). This movement 
took form after 1700 when a number of Romanians from Transylvania united 
with the Catholic Church of Rome, recognizing the fundamentals of Western 
Catholicism while retaining the Byzantine rite. This was the crucial 
point of reestablishing Romanian contact with Rome, which had been in- 
terrupted for many centuries by Greek and Slavonic influences. 

Three important ideas were brought to light by this movement: a) the 
Roman origin of the Romanian people; b) the Romance character of the 
Romanian language and the necessity of purging it of all other influ- 
ences; and c) the study of the religious life of Romanians. 

The first Romanian historians, the chroniclers, 


had felt intuitively and had sometimes demonstrated the Latin 
origin of their people. The Transylvanian "Latin school”, 
beginning with 1750, gave the argument a scientific significance 
and drew from it all the linguistic and national consequences. 
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i firm belief that such an upsurge of "scholars," 
or ee aid sina not, of the caliber described ae waste val - 
uable grants, stipends and scholarships puopoh ees weal rece 
money. The special awards are designed to aid in scho Bry explo- 
rations of new domains based on thorough documentation and not to 
do a great disservice to the United States by confusing ponasy, 
with fact and belittling an ancient culture. Let us be clearly re- 
minded that the people of Romania stripped of their prolitarian — 
disguise and make-up still greatly admire the United States for its 
luminous image of freedom-loving, humanitarian and tolerant people. 
Therefore, the inability to sift the genuine, pricel ess treasures 
of folklore creation and heroic historical deeds is an insult toa 
nation and its people, an exploitation of the worst kind prompted | 
by the obvious desire to acquire quick material profits from publi- 
cations of cheap, fantastic tales of horror. We have neither re- 
spect nor admiration for individuals who, in their ignorance or 
servitude to the ruling government's wishes, trample over the sac- 
rosanct spiritual image of God-fearing Romanians replacing it with 
Dracula by "official approval and endorsement." 


Before reaching the core of the problem under discussion here, 
we deem it necessary to focus the readers' attention upon three 
factual considerations which may plant some seeds of doubt and con- 


stitute at least an initial counterpoint aimed at dispelling and 
refuting the actual existence of Dracula: ; 
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1) Outside of Professors Radu Florescu and McNally's truly 
wild venture in search for Dracula (most of it originating 
in their minds), and the Romanian National Office's des- 
perate struggles for making Dracula a tourist attraction of 
grandiose proportions, with the obvious intent of “fleec- 
ing” the naive American traveler, there is no knowledge 
whatsoever in Romania of Dracula and vampirism. You ask 
anyone in hamlets, villages, towns, large cities, in the 
streets, at university centers, etc., and mention Count 
Dracula, the Romanians of all walks of life look at you 
quizzically and astoundedly. Their first and foremost re- 
action can be summed up this way: "Who in his right mind 
could possibly consider such hogwash and gobbledegook as 
an intrinsic part of Romanian traditions and history?” 


2) From a purely semantic point of view, the term Dracula 
cannot refer in Romanian to a masculine noun. The Latin 
etymology and grammar rules of Romanian language point 
to a basic fact that with the exception of: tata, popa, 
etc., all nouns ending in a are feminine: fata, mama, 
sora, Franceza, Latina, casa, masa, etc. The word for 
"devil" in Romanian, masculine "devil" that is, is: drac; 
articulated, dracul; she-devil is dracoaica, diavolita, 
never Dracula. Evidently, someone did not bother to learn 
the Romanian language “a fond" and picked up, at random, 
the wrong substantive lured by its sound and play on words 
Dracul-Dracula. At any rate, as far as functional morphol- 
Ogy goes and the correct gender of nouns in Romanian, what 
has been done with the noun Dracula, grammatically speak- 
ing, is an arbitrary and erroneous construction. As in 
the case of baiat, how ridiculous it would be to see baiata 
instead of fata (girl). 2 av 


3) The birthplace of Dracula presumed to be in Transylvania 
by the same category of far-fetched researchers prompts us 
to ask if they know that the "land across the woods,” is 
the Latin translation for Transylvania--an ancient Daco- 


Roman province, the cradle of the Romanian people from 
times immemorial? 


The Transylvanian countryside, watched-over by serene, luminous- 
ly clear skies, offers the soul the tranquil comfort of the spread of 
gently rolling hills, and the towering snow-crowned peaks of the Fa- 
garas, Sibiu, Sebes, and other mountain ranges. In their majestic 
height, they look over the distant plains spread below them with 
their rich display of golden treasures of wheat and corn, rich and 
ripe in the radiant sun. The magic wonders and poetry inspired by 
every field and hill, and lift and gulch and hollow, forests and 
rivers, reveal a superb landscape with fenceless niceness that can 
never be forgotten, that has never been properly described by re- 
Porters, writers, scholars--weary with harvest, potent with every 
fruit and ore, and an immeasurable richness embrowned with autumn, 
everlasting and magnificent, a cry, a space, an ecstasy! This is 
the true image of Transylvania, the regained province after one 
thousand years of unjust and forcible conquest and rule by the Mag- 
yars, as it exists today, completely devoid of weird, monstrous 
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cates oe any level of learning have never heard of Braculesai te 
because it is labeled "hush, hush, but simply because there are no 
instances in Romanian history or fantastic tales that ever mention 
him. Romanian history books documented by great scholars, foreign 
and native, included in the eventful history of the Romanian people 
the ruthless, yet patriotic in his own strange way, figure of Vlad 
Tepes, "The Impaler," a Wallachian prince whose deeds in the 15th 
century made him one of the most cruel tyrants of history. A re- 
view of historical data should help the reader understand that there 


exists only one historical figure which rules out Dracula's fictional 
"presence." 


Il. Historical Context 


At the time in history when Vlad Tepes ruled over Wallachia, 
France and England had just ended the One-Hundred Year War. The 
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Holy German Empire attempted a last stand against those who desired 
the Imperial Power; the Italian cities were fighting against each 
other while Pope Pius II preached the idea of a new crusade. In the 
East, Russia was in the process of unifying its "cnezate," trying hard 
to escape the domination of the Golden Horde. As for Poland, it 
still carried on its battles with the Teutonic cavaliers. In Central 
and Southeastern Europe, Hungary and Romania lived more than ever in 
the dread of the Ottoman expansion, especially since Mohammed II con- 
quered Constantinople in 1453. The Crusade started by Sigismund, 
Holy Roman emperor and king of Hungary, under the noble leadership 

of the Romanian Iancu of Hunedoara, succeeded in delaying the Moslem 
domination--without shaking its foundation, however. lIancu died 

jin 1456, after his victory over the Moslems at Belgrade. 


In this cruel, drastic, merciless, historic, yet lucid context, 
cruelty became a political and moral weapon in a century in which 
violence could be defeated by violence alone. The Romanian prince, 
Vlad Tepes, created for himself many enemies, his exploits inspired 
a host of folk-singers and terrified to no end the greedy foreigners 
ready to overrun his land. When he ascended to the throne, he found 
Wallachia in an economic bankruptcy, ruled by anarchy as a result of 
sO many wars, and therefore in great need of law and order. Vlad 
Tepes restored a central authority with eneray and severity refusing 
to tolerate dishonesty, treason, intrigues at the court and trickery. 
The plots concocted against Vlad Tepes at Matei Corvin's court in 
Transylvania, facilitated by the interests of the Hungarian king to 
ameliorate the relations with the Turks, resulted in Vlad Tepes' 
lengthy imprisonment in a Turkish stronghold. 


Vlad Tepes continued to live in the memory of some would-be his- 
torians as the "blood-stained figure of a heartless tyrant," to such 
a degree as to fascinate the West and create a fantastic literature 
inspired by his exploits. We find the mistaken identity of Vlad Te- 
pes mentioned under various misnomers: Dracula, Drkol, Dracole, 
Dracle, Dracule, Draculia, provoking a great and oftentimes will ful-- 
confusion and mystery tied to “Count, Prince, Baron Dracula." The 
search for Dracula amounts to a very simple conclusion: Dracula is 
a fictional figure, while Vlad Tepes--Vlad the Impaler--was a his- 
torical figure attested by the following chronology of events in Vlad 
Tepes' (not Dracula's) life and deeds. 


Vlad Tepes was born in the old burg and fortress city of Schass- 
burg (Sighisoara) in Transylvania. Authorities are uncertain of the 
birth date, but 1431 seems to be the most acceptable. A plaque marks 
the house in which Vlad Tepes saw the light of day; it is dedicated 
to his father whose nick-name was Vlad Dracu. (This so-called his- 
torical fact was completely unknown to the undersigned who lived, 
when to school and taught in Sighisoara, spending there a total of 
over fifteen years.) 


Young Vlad Tepes' father was a strong man who became a prince 
of the Southern Romanian principality of Wallachia. He was also the 
voievod (duke) of two districts--Almas and Fagaras. Vlad Tepes' 
sense of his own importance was early enhanced when the entire 
family was baptized and made members for life of the Order of the 
Dragon--avowed foes of the hated Turks. 
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Murder and pillage surrounded Tepes and had become a way 0 
for him. “He ArtieetiainatelY fought friend and foe. perme 
Russian, Hungarian, Italian and Turkish, the deeds of this crue 
prince are copiously recorded. Nothing in the record ties him to 
vampirism, though the punishments he inflicted in their intrinisc 
meaning show him as being a "sadist bloodthirsty fiend. Even the 
fact that it is hard to find in the record of his career anything 
to justify a heroic image, he was nevertheless, a strong, firm, male, 
courageous, not anemic or effeminate, ready to spear with his own 
hands his Turkish neighbors and impale parts of their bodies on 
stakes in a gory skirmish line at the border. 


A Turkish chronicler, Tursun Bey, relates the fact that if ina 
village or city someone committed a crime, the entire population was 
punished. Travelers in Wallachia, though they were tempted by the 
glitter of gold-filled purses lying on the road, dared not pick it 
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up for fear of cruel punishment. In this manner robbery became a 
very rare thing when one thought of being impaled 


Impalement did not start with Vlad Tepes. It was, however, his 
favorite means of imposing death sentences. A horse was usually 
harnessed to each leg of the victim, while a stake was carefully in- 
troduced to hold the body firmly in place. We may dismiss Tepes as 
a torturing, demented scoundrel, urged on by Satan. True, he was 
all of that, but he was also dealing with other murderers and rob- 
bers--"foreigners" who were either trying to overrun his country or 
perpetuate their monopoly of trade in the Romanian principalities. 
Life was both cheap and short. 


In 1476, Vlad Tepes fought his last battle outside Bucharest, 
and once again we find him for a short period on the throne of Wal- 
lachia. It is both grisly and appropriate that Tepes’ head was sev- 
ered, sent to the sultan in Constantinople and displayed--on a stake 
--for all to see. 


III. Between Fantasy (Dracula) and 
Historical Fact (Vlad Tepes, the Impaler) 


One of the better, more equitable and fairly impartial articles 
dealing with Dracula appeared in the Smithsonian in February, 1975, 
v. 5, No. 11, authored by Lucien Agniel. 


We were particularly impressed by the author's assertions and 
whole-heartedly endorse some of his opinions: "America's passionate 
and long-standing affair with Dracula is a phenomenon worthy of psy- 
chiatric study." (p. 109) The topic sentence brings out a rather 
painful and unflattering truth regarding the American tourist's lack 
of reliable facts and naive acceptance of face values. Even the 
materialistic-minded Romanian National Office of Tourism (0.N.T.)-- 
a government-approved department of propaganda and advertisement-- 
admitted last summer that in the case of a family from Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, a Romanian guide was put on the spot by trying to con- 
vince a thirteen year old American boy, Douglas Jones, who stamped 
his feet and demanded to be taken to Dracula's castle with all its 
"fantastic trimmings," that the Count and his castle never existed. 
The young lad who had talked his parents into visiting the “land of 
Dracula" was greatly disappointed--after all, that's how Pan-Am de- 
scribed Romania, particularly, Transylvania. His imagination, kin- 
dled by films like: "Dracula's Daughter"; "The House of Dracula"; 
"Count Dracula"; etc., were of no help in drawing the line between 
fantasy and truth. 


Ever since the Irish-born novelist Bram Stoker wrote his book 
on Dracula,in 1897, the vampire--Count of Transylvania--has fascinat- 
ed readers everywhere, especially in the United States. At the be- 
ginning of his story, the author tells of his own paintaking efforts 
to consult well-known orientalists such as Armunius Vamberg--professor 
at the University of Budapest (capital of Hungary) and a frequent 
visitor to England--and to study the available literature concerning 
the frontier lands between the Christians and the Turks. 
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To our misfortune, and by no menas at all our gain, the two gen- 
tlemen in question began research on Dracula in Romania, during the 
academic years 1967-1968 and 1968-1969, respectively, when they were 
awarded Fulbright-Hayes grants. In essence, the end results of their 
research represent a brief "scholarly" account of Dracula, the Man, 
written by Professor Radu Florescu, and a history of the development 
of the Dracula myth from the early 15th century to Bram Stoker's 
famous Gothic novel. McNally traced the various influences which led 
to the Stoker plot and delved into the problem of Dracula filmography 
(the book, we are told, "will include one of the most comprehensive 
annotated film bibliographies, as well as primary and secondary sources 
on (Dracula, the Man) available in Western languages"). Radu Florescu, 
in turn, maintains that his "family goes back to Dracula," which, of 


course, tempts us to advise him to keep his family skeletons securely 
locked in his closet. 


On their 1968 odyssey, the two Boston College professors claim 
to have found castles high up in the Transylvanian mountains of Ro- 
mania. There, “atop a black-volcanic formation (?!), bordering the 
Arges River and framed by an alpine snow-capped landscape, lay the 
twisted battlements’ of Castle Dracula; its remains barely distinguish- 
able from the rock of the mountain itself." Question: How did the 
gentlemen know apriori that this was "Castle Dracula?," by the “fan- 
tastic," nonsensical assertions, steeped in superstitions, that 
their search for Dracula's castle had been marred by every possible 
frustration and "mysterious incidents"?! Come now, Professor Flores- 
cu, this is going too far off the mark, even if you play on the 
pitiful extent of the naivety of your audience. All these are 
aberrations and smack of something more spicy in taste than even 
recipes for garlic. 


The authors of In Search for Dracula assert that “evidence” was 
found at the castle indicating that Dracula was the 15th century 
Romanian prince named Vlad Tepes, the Impaler. Whatever may have 
been the “evidence,” it must have been labeled "compliments of the 
0.N.T." Florescu and McNally pieced together sketchy bits of infor- 
mation, and the rest was supposition and wishful thinking. The truly 
outrageous assertion that they came across Dracula's Castle, describ- 
ed at great length, is enough to cast serious doubts over the so-called 
"historical documentation." 


Professors Florescu and McNally are not at all confident that 
they are talking about Castle Bistrita, the imaginary Dracula "resi- 
dence," and their comparison is strictly limited to assumptions that 
it "might have" resembled Count John Hunyadi's castle built around 
1449, five years before the fall of Constantinople. Hunyadi, accord- 
ing to the authors of In Search for Dracula, was the father of Matei 
Corvin, the Hungarian king who "may have kept imprisoned--not Dracula 
as they state--but Vlad Dracul, in his citadel on the Danube for some 
twelve years, from 1462-1474." 


The same researchers go on to say “during the years 1451-1456, 
Dracula (?!) may have lived at Castle Bistrita. Not a trace of Cas- 
tle Bistrita remains today--cnly legends. It is ‘probable’ that 
Bram Stoker heard of these legends connecting Dracula (?!) to this 
region." In any event, it becomes crystal-clear to us that Bistrita 
Castle was destroyed by the Saxons and Professors Florescu and McNally 
really have no evidence to support the comparison between Hunyadi 
Castle and their pipe-dream. Gothic novels, tales of horror, films 
of “unhealthy mystery and terror," are saturated with the stereotype 
description of Dracula's Castle. How utterly boring, unromantic and 
rigid is their Tack of imagination when they tell us about the cas- 
tle's imposing dungeon, smaller towers, massive walls, battlements 
and drawbridges. Professor Florescu adds, "It seems custom-made for 
the Dracula and vampire setting." So do all the castles in England, 
throughout Western and Central Europe--nothing earth-shattering in 
its originality! 
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In April, 1972, Professors Flonescu and Maly f006 Fart, 
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in Lexington. The program included A AR ss native and com- 
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Professor Florescu's talk was followed by a forty-five minute 
documentary film, Dracula, the Man and the Myth, UGS eae ale 
pleted independent of the two researchers by Aspeht ; Wee dao eork 
holm, Sweden, with Christopher Lee dramatizing the fole o pe 
It was filmed in Romania "on location and the authors helped wi 
the narrative of the events. The action in the film showed Dracula 
displaying his protruding sharp teeth and then, bloodless anemic — 
lips rounded "vampirically" ready for his "operation" on a horrified 
speechless victim, portrayed as a diaphonous, young and beautiful 
girl, helplessly awaiting Dracula's animal-like approach. The strains 
of the music playing in the background filled the soul with the me- 
lody of the unsurpassed beauty of Romanian doinas, interpreted by 
world-renowned artists on the nai, violin, flute, reed-pipe and caval; 
deeply touching Romanian tunes born in the Mioritic space. All this 
punctuated the ghoulish actions of Dracula's vampirism. From the 
nostalgic, faraway refrain, the mood would change into lively, spright- 
ly and intricate dance tunes, stepping up the monster's relentless 
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advance on his trapped victim. The final climactic act, when 

drains all her blood by breaking her jugular vein, was ah08d by the 
strains of a superb Transylvanian doina and extended to join the fu- 
neral procession in the dark of the night. The break of a misty 
greyish and sinister dawn was heralded by still another folk tune of 
old. The restless, famished vampire was exhumed (accompanied by mu- 
sic) by a stake driven straight through his heart. Only then could 
he "rest peacefully forever" and be prevented from roaming around the 
neighborhood by night in search of ladies’ bed-chambers and jugular 
veins. 


It is a capital sin to associate Romanian musical folklore, 
known and appreciated the world over for its great beauty and diver- 
sity, with Count Dracula and vampirism. From the dawn of history on- 
ward to the present day, a Romanian doina has been the most elevated 
expression of the yearnings and aspirations of the Romanian people 
who created it from the sparks of their genius. It was born in the 
same Mioritic space, in suffering and enslavement, rocked and caressed 
the childhood, the growing youth and maturity of a people who found 
in the doina a means of communion with God and nature and with their 
fellowmen. The doina is the lifelong companion of the Romanian, a 
soothing friend, a philosopher, a healer and contemplator of the 
world around him, glorifying in song hopes for a better life after 
unspeakable misfortunes, an urge to search for deeper meanings. 

The doina, in its all-embracing perspective, also laments the good 
life once lived, tinged with unspeakable sadness; most of all, it 
offers a ray of hope for fulfillment in the future. For the Romanians, 
the doina constituted an altar for prayer under the wide-open skies, 
drawing from it their sustenance and courage in times of great op- 
pression by foreign and domestic rule. It continues to be the musi- 
cal language of the Romanian soul, a unique blessing with a priceless 
gift, a sacred chalice, source of wisdom and beauty, certainly not 
meant to inspire Dracula's legend. 


The enigma facing us is that Professors Florescu and McNally 
recognize in a way this unique gift of the Romanian people and we 
quote: "These farm people (the Romanians, that is) are not without 
an artistic side. The women embroider; the men mold clay products 
with a technique kept secret, although the quality of the local clay 
certainly contributes to its success. The peasant house, almost en- 
tirely of wood, delights one with the imaginative carvings of its 
pridvor, a kind of porch surrounding the house, and the decorative 
patterns of the main gate (wooden carved crosses). Local folklore 
is rich: the doinas, the strigaturi or lyrical poetry (strigaturi 
are not lyrical poetry; they are mainly satiric), the basme or fairy 
tales, the ballads and the legends or popular epics; all combine na- 
tural and supernatural elements." Why, then, did they hand over on 
a platter to ignorant filmmakers, disrespectful of any tradition, 
these highly prized values? 


Professor Radu Florescu arbitrarily sets some limitations to 
the doinas, saying that they are "frequent references to the wolves, 
which traveling in packs at night in midst of winter, do their worst 
to man and beast alike." However, even Professor Florescu, as in- 
tent as he is in making his point, does not dare enlarge on the sub- 
Ject of doinas and the inclusion of Dracula as a theme of folklore. 
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by way of entertainment and sensationalism is definitely an ins 
fringement of the principle of tolerance. There are no majecia 
values that can compensate for the unjust loss of the pride an 
dignity of a nation whose origins and survival reaches far back 
into the remoteness of early history. When civilization began to 
take shape and reject barbarian customs, the Romanians were already 
there as an entity. Therefore today they have the fundamental rights 
to demand full and honest evaluation of their valid culture and civi- 
lization into which Dracula never fits in any conceivable way. 
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ROMANIAN COLLECTION AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Babinger, Franz Carl Heinrich, 189]- 


full of details of Romanian life, litics istory toms, land: 
scapes, peoples, etc. of the EGeagtl ie rani : 7 


Bacalbasa, Constantin. 
Bucurestii de alta daté. Bucuresti, Bditura Ziarului "Uni 
sul," 1932- Library has: v.2, 1885-1900; v. 4, 1910-1914, eel 

An excellent source of information on Romanian politics = 
sonalities and custams of the times by a leading journalist in the 
country. 


Bacescu, Mihai C. 
The "Grigore Antipa" Museum of Natural History. 
Meridiane Publishing House, 1967. 47 p. QH71/B825B3. 
A short history and description of the largest natural history 
museum in Bucharest, the Grigore Antipa, which has a library of a- 


round 30,000 volumes. The author has included a bibliography abou 
the museum and many illustrations. 3 


Bucharest, 


Bachelin, Léopold, 1857- 


Esquisses roumaines; lére série: Littérature, folklore et art. 


Bucharest, H. Steinberg, 1903. 292 P- DR212/83/1903. 

A personal and original account of Ramanian folklore, customs 
popular art, etc. by an author who knows the Ramanian people very 
well. Topics covered include holidays (Christmas, New Year, etc.), 


monasteries and churches, writers (Carmen pain’ (Aim- 
an and Grigorescu) and others. : rea ie iat 


, 


Baciu, Stefan. 


Poemele Poetului. Cu un studiu critic: Lucian Boz. Madrid, Co- 
lectia Start, 1972. 206 p. PC839/B23P6. : 


Baconsky, Leon. 

Marginalii critice si istorico-literare. (Bucuresti) Editura 
pentru eratura, z Pp. ° 

An historical and literary criticism of Romanian authors, most 
of whan belong to the period before 1944: Arghezi, Perpessicius, M. 
Sadoueanu, Eminescu, Ion Marin Sadoneau, Calinescu, Bocovia, Goga, 
Saga Pana, Dima, Emil Isac Maniu, Ibraileanu, Vladimir Streinu. 
There are four exceptions: Felea, Gurghianu, Gafita and Oprea. 
Bacu, D. 

The anti-humans: student "re-education" in Romanian prisons. 


Englewood, Col., Soldiers of the Cross, [97I. xxxvii, 270 p. DR296/ 


P5B313. 
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Bucharest, Meridiane Publishing House, 1968, 


Dimitrie Gusti 
100 p. #22/R89/19°R. of the theory and research methods of 
A decent the creator of the system of monographic 


pr 
she CL ee be the Bucharest School of Sociology. 
SOCLO. 


Henry Philip Bernard, 187 


5- ed. 
Baerlein, Tondon, F. Miller Ltd. (1945) xvi, 223p. 


The Romanian scene. 
03.5/B141. 
Can "A collection of what has 
coun writers in English, 
rena ma. has been possible to pat 
sixteenth century, for the writers in 
numerous." 


been said of the Romanians and their 
those of other days and of our ow 

paint a panorama that begins in the 
English on Romania have been 


e. (Bucuresti) Editura Tineretului 

1961) 286 p. PC821/B3. : 

: i Syecet of representative Romanian folk ballads culled from 
published collections. Bibliographical references are cited for the 
collector and his publication at the end of each ballad. In the pre- 
face, the compiler discusses the historical value of ballads. 


Balescu, Nicolae, 1819-1852. 

Opere; editie critica adnotata cu o introducere de G. Zane. 
Bucuresti, Fundatia pentru Literatura si Arta "Regele Carol II, 
1940-  DR216.9/B3A1/1940. Library has volume 1. 

The historical, political and econanic writings of Balcescu, 
historian and statesman. As one of the leaders in the Romanian re- 
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1848, he : 
Vectca A ami eee the national and social ideology of 
Baloté, Nicolae, 1925- 
Labirint; eseuri critice. 
425 p- PC808/B36. 
Critical essays on European and Romanian 
with original analyses and interpretations. 


(Bucuresti) Editura Eminescu, 1970. 
literature and writers, 


Balot&, Nicolae, 1925- 
Umanitati. Bucuresti, Editura Eminescu, 1973. 487 p- AC95/ 
R8B27. 


Original essays on European and Romanian literature and cultur— 
al questions. 


BAandteanu, Tancred. 
L‘ornement dans 1“art ire 
Meridiane, 1963. 30 p. NK1027/B3. 
A book of ornamental Romanian folk art, illustrated with color- 


ful examples fram ceramics, sculpture, and embroidery. The text 
contains concise and informative comments. 


nt aa (Miinchen) Editia Monumentul MM, 1970. 1 v. 
DR264/B3/1970. 


A presentation of Corneliu Codreanu’s life and legionary doc— 
trine by one of the first followers of Codreanu, the founder of the 
Legionary Movement. 


roumain. Bucarest, Editions 


Banescu, Nicolae, 1878- 


Les duchés byzantins de Paristrion (Paradounavon) et de Bulgar- 
Bucarest, 1946. 193 p. DR79/B3. 


A description of the Bulgarian states under the Byzantine En- 
The author gives a well documented picture of the Romanians 


spread on both sides of the Danube around the 10th and 11th centur- 
ies. 


ie. 


pire. 


Banescu, Nicolae, 1878- 


Historical survey of the Rumanian le. Bucharest, Cultura 
Nationala, 1926. 60 p. DR238/B3. 
A brief survey of the history of the Romanian people for Eng- 


lish-speaking readers. The author is a well-knowm authority in the 
field of history. 


Banescu, Nicolae, 1878- 
Un probléme d‘histoire médievale: création et caract@re du se- 
cond ire Bulgare (1185). Bucuresti, Tiparul "Cartea Romdneasca" 
(1943) 93 p. DR80/B3. 

An attempt by the author, based on new evidence, to prove that 


the Second Bulgarian Empire was founded by the Romanians of the Bal- 
kans in 1185. 


Barbu, Eugen, 1924- 


Princepele; raman. 
PC840.12 7ATL7 3 


(Bucuresti) Editura Tineretului (1969) 348 
p- 
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ae and a selective bibliography. 
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texts by Barbet Bi with few exceptions, 7 ves, as well as those 
periodicals, anthologies 


" ive a global image of the universay 
led = See The concepts treated here are 


exclusively eee ora philosophical notions related to education. 
cal, sociolog1 


xcAlituri gi ghicitori- 


Basme, oratity ae <—Bucuresci, Socec, 1S)/Ste 952 ps 
Aduna’ 3) Fundescu 
GR257/B3/1875- including some material ney- 


A collection of Romanian folklore, 
er published elsewhere. 


16-1894. 
pataillard, Paul De avis et de Valachie devant le Congres. 


chia) vis-a-vis Turkey, Aus 
Congress of 1856, in relation 


La etna mmacédonienne dans le passé et le présent. 
Impr. “Houdojnik," 1926. 45 p. DR701/M4B39/1926. cuanee: 

A Bulgarian point of view on Macedonia, a territory tee 
mong Greeks, Bulgarians and Serbians. The author gives same stat 
tical data on Ramanians living in all three sections of Macedonia. 


Sofia, 


Beau de Loménie, Emmanuel. . : 

Naissance de la nation roumaine de a a Etienne-le—Grand 
de Moldavie. Bucarest, 1937. 230 p. DR2 : : 

Bn original explanation of the founding of the Romanian state 


in the second half of the 15th century by Stephen the Great who was 
guided by Byzantine ideas. 


Beaure, A. 
La Roumanie... Paris, C. Lévy, 1878. vi, 217 p. DR212/B4. 
An overall picture of Ramanian history, geography, judicial 
organization, politics, trade, customs, etc. Although lacking in 
rich documentation, this book has a special feature at the end: an 
appendix where the texts of peace treaties between the Romanian 


principalities and Turkey in 1393, 1460, 1513, 1529 and 1856 are 
published. 


Bellanger, Stanislas. 
Le Kéroutza: fe en MOldo-Valachie. Paris, Librairie Fran 
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caise et Etrangére, 1846. 2v. DR208/B4. 
Bellessort, André, 1866- 

La Roumanie contemporaine. Paris, Perrin, 1905. 304 p- 
DR209/B3. 

A description of the people and the country, the monasteries, 
synagogues, hospitals and landscapes in the Romanian principalities. 
pendella, Theophil. 

Die Bukowina im igreich Galizien. Wien, H.F. Miller“s Kkm- 
sthandlung, 1845. 38 p. DB266/B4. 

A short introduction to and a description of the various ethnic 
groups in the Romanian province of Bukovina during the period when 
it was annexed to Austria. 

Benes, V- 

D. Ghiata. (Bucuresti) Editura de Stat pentm Literatura si 

Arta (1957) 34 p. N7233/G48B4. 


An analytical synthesis of the work of one of the most original 
Ramanian artists. Biographical data and reproductions in black and 
white are included. 


Benigni von Mildenberg, Josef Heinrich, 1782-1849. 

Unterhaltungen aus de Geschichte Siebenbiirgens. Hermannstadt, 
Thierry, 1840- DB735/B4. 

The history of Transylvania as seen by a German author. This 
first volume treats mainly of the history of Dacia and the early 
part of the Hungarian settlement in that province. 


Bérard, Victor, 1864-1931. 
Pro Macedonia... Paris, A. Colin, 1904. 
M4B52. 
A treatise on Macedonia with its variety of ethnic groups 
(Greeks, Bulgarians, Serbians, Romanians, Turks, Albanians) under 


Turkish rule, in light of the struggle of European governments for 
influence in that part of the Balkans. 


vii, 209 p. DR701/ 


Beniuc, Mihai, 1907- 
ae innabusit&. Bucuresti, Editura Bninescu, 1971. 220 p. 
PC829 3E9. 


Beniuc, Mihai, 1907- 
Lumini crepusculare; versuri. 
1970, 236 p. 92C829/B43L8. 


Beniuc, Mihai, 1907- 


Poezii, 1938-1968. (Bucuresti) Editura pentru Literatur, 1969 
677 p. PC839/B43A17/1969. 


Berciu, Dumitru. 


Une civilisation neolithique récemment découverte en Roumanie. 
Bucarest, Editions de T Roadie de la République Populaire Roumaine, 
1955, 18p. DR211/B42. 


A description of the characteristics of the new civilization, 
Hamangia, discovered in 1952 by the author. 


(Bucuresti) Editura Eminescu, 
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i ee and work of Balcescu, an historian and a 


jeader in the Ramanian revolution of 1848. This is a Marxist inter- 
pretation of the class struggle in Romania. 
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Titara, 1971. ii, 660 p. DR2 . ; 
Reais of military documents concer eset sical: War 
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Paul Mackendrick, The Dacian Stones Speak, Chapel Hill: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1975. XXIV, 248 pp. $12.95 


The sixth in Professor MacKendrick's series of culture histories 
of various European regions based on the archeological data is de- 
voted to the territory of modern Romania. The account is that of 
a tireless investigator who seeks out his data on the spot--in the 
field, in museums, and in discussions with local experts. The 
"first-hand knowledge" flavor of the book is one of its strongest 
Deter tine span chosen is from the Neolithic (actually only the 
Jate Neolithic) to the Slavic migrations; that is, from about 3000 
B.c. to the 7th century A.D. The author confesses himself to be 
"particularly impressed ... by the competence of Neolithic sculp- 
tors and painters, the longevity of Greek colonies on the Black 
Sea coast, and the architectural triumph of the Dacian citadels 
in the Transylvanian heartland" (p. xvii). The book is a popu- 
Jarization, in that there are no footnotes, the data are selected, 
and conflicting interpretations generally avoided. As such, it 
can be recommended to anyone wishing a vivid and stimulating over- 
view of the late pre-history of Romania. It could also serve as 
an excellent guidebook for the archeologically-inclined visitor. 
The maps are plentiful, the description of most sites includes a 
plan, and most of the illustrations are at least adequate. 

The first chapter covers the later Neolithic and the Bronze and 
Iron ages. Now I must point out that the author tends to equate 
impressive art works with cultural progress, a viewpoint that I 
think can be disputed. It is presumably this way of thinking that 
leads him to skip the first 2000 years or more of the early and 
middle Neolithic, when agricultural communities were in the process 
of becoming established and evolving in south-central Europe, 
having spread there from the Middle East. He skips them, I be- 
lieve, because their artistry does not compare with the sophisti- 
cated and celebrated pair of terracotta figurines of the Hamangia 
culture, the so-called "Thinker and his wife." Unfortunately, he 
places the figurines at 3000 B.C., and thus begins his book with 
this date, although in fact many Romanian and other archeologists 
generally agree that the Hamangia culture is about 1000 years older 
(see, for example, E. Condurachi and C. Daicoviciu, Romania). 
Leaving aside the issue of the dating of the figurines, I can see 
little reason to begin the account with them unless we can agree 
eo see here the birth of "neolithic competence," which I personally 
oO not. 

Most attention is devoted to the neolithic Cucuteni culture, which 
certainly did produce spectacular painted pottery. The reader will 
have a hard time appreciating this, however, because the illustrations 
do scant justice to the ceramic art. 

The author slips (p. 18) in calling the Chalcolithic the period 
of transition from the Bronze to the Iron Age; it actually is the 
period at the end of the Neolithic when copper comes into use. It 
1S a pity that more attention was not given to the pre-Roman Iron 
Age, during which indigenous Dacian culture came into existence. 
Instead, it is treated summarily and an entire chapter (2) is de- 
Voted to the Greek colonization of the Black Sea coast. Chapter 3 
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Traian Lascu, A.R.O.Y., The American Romanian Orthodox Youth---A 


Short History. Orthodox Christian Library No. 23; Historical 
Series, Detroit, Romanian Ortodox Episcopate, 1974. 145 pp. 


; In this inside account of the development of the American Romanian 
Orthodox Youth organization, Lascu provides a "personal interpreta- 
tion of the spirit of AROY, as perceived by the author from his long 
association with the organization and its work." (p. 1). Detailed 
chronologies are given of the founding of this youth group 25 years 
| ago, following several years of efforts in this direction, as a means 
for involving young people in the spiritual and social life of the 
1 Romanian Orthodox Episcopate jn America. Special emphasis is assigned 

8 the leadership of His Grace Bishop Valerian D. Trifa, who from the 
/ eginning understood the importance of the religious education and 

spiritual guidance of the youth, and who has dedicated himself to 

the youth movement within the Church. 

Specifically, the objectives of AROY as stated in the Preamble to 


